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j= ORCHESTRA.—A new volume will com- 


mence on the First of October. The subscription for 
copies free by post will be—Annual, 15s. 6d.; half-yearly, 8s. ; 
quarterly, 4s.; payablein advance. It may be obtained of all 
booksellers and newsmen, or direct from the Office of Swift and 
Co., 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. Single copies, price 3d. ; 
by post, 83d. Post Office Orders must be made payable to J. 
Swirt, Post Office, Regent-street, London, W. 





ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR AID TO THE 
SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. 





President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., &c. 
Chairman of Committee—Lieut.-Col. Lorp-Linpsay, V.C., M.P. 





A Donation of £5, or an Annual Subscription of 5s., consti- 
tutes membership, and may be sent to the Secretary, or through 
any Banker. C. J, BURGESS, Secretary, 

Offices: 2, St. Martin’s-place, 

Trafalgar square, W.C. 





IGNOR MARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
WJ and the CHEVALIER DE KONTZKI'S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of thé United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Sigeor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
Englane these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontzski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. All communications respecting en- 
gagements to be addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte 
= _ (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing-cross, 

ndon. 





ARLINGTON.—GRAND EVENING CON- 

CERT.—Mr. HENRY WALTON begs to announce that 

owing to the extraordinary enthusiasm created in Darlington, 

by the performances of PAGANINI REDIVIVUS the mar- 

vellous Violinist, he has RE-ENGAGED him for another Grand 

Concert, in the Central Hall, as also for a series of Concerts in 
five of the neighbouring towns. 


G REENOCK THEATRE ROYAL.—GREAT 
J SUCCESS of the GRAND CONCERTS between the 
pieces. Enthusiastic reception of PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 
the marvellous Violinist, PAULINE TRAVANZA, the admired 
mezzo-soprano, and Mdlle, NELLIE, the charming juvenile 
vocalist aged only six years. 








AISLEY THEATRE ROYAL. — Immense 
success of the GRAND EVENING CONCERTS, between 
the pieces. Enthusiastic reception of PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 
the marvellous Violinist, PAULINE TRAVANZA, the admi 
mezzo-soprano, and Mdlle. NELLIE, the charming juvenile 
singer aged only six years. 


AGANINI REDIVIVUS.—Letters for PAGA- 
NINI REDIVIVUS, PAULINE TRAVANZA, and 
Mdlle. NELLIE, relative to Concerts in Theatres or elsewhere, 
Classical, Popular, Private, or Benefit, can be addressed to 
Post Office, Glasgow. Communications must be short and to 
the point, and in all cases receive an immediate reply. 








ONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIX- 
TON. — Second Season. — Director, Mr. RIDLEY 
PRENTICE.—First Concert, next Tuesday Evening, October 
18th. Messrs. Weist, Hill, Folkes, Webb, Pettit, Ridley 
Prentice, Mdme. Dowland, Mrs. Winn. Subscription, 15s., 
10s. 6d. ; single tickets, 8s. 6d., 2s., 1s. At 9, Angell-park- 
gardens, and music shops. 


M ISS BERRKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








N ISS KATHARINE POYNTZ begs to announce 
JVI her return from the Continent, and is open to receive 
engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, dc. 
Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street. 


N ISS ©. PELZER has returned to Town for 

the Season. Letters for lessons on the Piano, Concertina 
and Guitar, to be sent to 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Bayswater, W. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanuel’s 
new “The dream of my heart,” at his provincial 

ents Autumn. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, 

&c., care of Mr, G. Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 


Care of Messrs, L. 











M R. NORDBLOM will Sing at Mr. Rea’s 

Concerts, Newcastle-on-Tyne from the 24th Oct., to the 

lst Nov. All communications as to engagements for Oratorios, 

ig &c., to be addressed 10, Warwick-crescent, Maida- 
W. 


r[ OKEr OFFICE.—To Let the Ticket Office, 
with suitable for a Music Warehouse, 





NOW.READY, 
Price 1s.; by Posi, Fourteen Stamps. 


JUDAS MACCABZUS. 


COMPOSED BY #4 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 


With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte 





BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 











Lonpon: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 








LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


2u1, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


The clear t; and small size of this Edition render it 
equally avi e for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 








LONDON : 


CRAMER. & CO. LIMITED,|m 





at the entrance to St. George’s Hall, Regent-street, North 
ice ’ ” ie 
Apply to W, Wilkinson, St, George’s Hall, 


CHAMBER TRIOS, 
PRINCIPALLY FOR FEMALE VOICES, 
WITH APPROPRIATE WORDS, 


THE MUSIC 
BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT EN@uisn AND Forgien Comrosens : 


Barnett (John), Banister, Barnby (J.), Bennett (W. Sterndale), 
Benedict (Jules!, Berger (F.), Beilini, Bishop (H, R.) Campana, 
Coward (J,), Donizetti, Ferrari, Flotow, Gounod, Hatton, 
Lahee, Macfarren (G. A.), Macfarren (Walter), Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Mercadante, Mehul, Mozart, Mudie, Paer, Pin- 
oat Bina (ateig), emer (F.), Rossini, Rowland, Smart 
-), Steikel, § ur, Tully, Verdi, W , 
Winter — , y, Verdi, Weber, Weig’l, Westbrook, 
One hundred and thirty-eight Numbers are a'ready published, 
and may be had separately, or in vols, (24 in each), cloth boards, 
price 21s, each. 


Lamporn Cock & Co, (Late Leader & Cock), 68, New Bond- 
street, London, 





} UNTING SONG, “ Waken Lords and Ladies 
Gay,” dedicated to Mr. Sanrixy, the music by E. H. B., 
sent free by post for 18 stamps. 


Lampory Cock & Co., 63, Now Bond-strect, London. 


RRoseEt COCKS & CO..S NEW MUSIC. 


TT! ROSE of the BATTLE-FIELD. New Song 

Published This Day on an incident of the war. Words by 
Dr. J. E. CARPENTER. Music byJ. L. HATTON, 88. Post 
free for 18 stamps. 


A MARSEILLAISE, for the Pianoforte. By 
4 GEO. F. WEST, (The favourite arrangement.) 4s. Free 
by post 24 stamps. 

HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, for the 


Pianoforte (very easy), composed by STEPHEN GLOVER, 
Finely [llustrated. 38. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN QUADRILLES, for 

the Pianoforte, on National Airs, by STEPHEN GLOVER. 
Very exsy. Finely illustrated, pianoforte solo and duets, 4s, 
each. Free by post at half-price. 


HE ECHOES of the RHINE. Fantasia for the 
Pianoforte. By W.S. ROCKSTRO, 4s, Free by post, 

half-price. 

HE ASH GROVE (Welsh Air). Newly arranged 
for the Piamoforte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. Dedi- 

cated to Lady Dighy Wyatt. 3s. Sree by post for 19 stamps. 

I IKE A SNOW FLAKE (Melody, F. KUCKEN)’ 
7» 


transcribed for the Pianoforte, by BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
8s. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


FRAGMENT of MENDELSSOHN, for the 

Pianoforte, by C. A. CASPAR. 38. Froo by post at half- 
rice. London: Published only by Rozgert Cocxs & Co., New 
urlington-street. 











“TRISH DIAMONDS,” “MUSIC BOX,” ana 
“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wire Pars for the Pianoforte. 


Cuaries Jerrerys, 57, Berners-street. 





O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Now published, 
“Tn the beginning was the Word.” Sacred Cantota, com- 
posed by Lro Ksasuscn, Mus. D., Score, with Piano or Organ 
Accompaniment, 4s, nett. For each 10 copies to Choral 
Societies, £1 5s. Orchestral parts may be had on application. 


London: Avorner & Co., 86, Newgate-street, City, 





HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 

e HOURS with the best composers, BLUMENTHAL 

and SCHUMANN now weary Solo, 4s,, duet, 5s, Accompani- 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 





O MUSICSELLERS.—A Gentleman of many 

years’ experience, and h»ving a thorough knowledge of 

the trade, is open to an engagement as Manager, Principal, 

Assistant, or Traveller, in Town or Country. Address, J. K., 
care of W. Uzerny, Musicseller, 81, Regent-street, W. 





ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY bh gene to yous a — 

oo BE gy Address, Be Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 

affections of the throat‘ has maintained its high character for a 

uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 

P mond Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, = a of ~ Cleray 8 
teamen, fully establish its grea es. o Vocalis 

Paul ‘eaker should be without this invaluable To 





‘ 201, REGENT STREZZ 





oa whl! Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 
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“BRIGHTON. 


—_-—- 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


CRAMER & C0.'S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREEi. 


CRAMER'S BELL PIANOF ORTE. 


— ———____ 








= 


This new Musical Instrument, which never requires tuning, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, producing a beautiful tone rese mbling 
the Harp, the treble he “ing much more pure and brilliant. It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There being no tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can be made to any 
design, The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves, 

The Batt Piano, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates. 
List or Prices or Bett Piano: 

4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 


length 31 incheS .......+sseeseeeeeseeees 8 Guineas, 
do. do, 9 inches in height, 

length 39 inche : 000 cc cavers cccccoccocce 10s 
do. do, one ae 9 


Rosewood and Spanish Walnut Drawing. room Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas venta ascending to cng and design. 


CRAMER & CO. ‘LIMITED, 201, ‘Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANOF MUSIC. 





-PIAN OFORTE 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &e. 











8. d. 
PRA, TE, TROGOTED ose an 04 0h t0'cn cn coensee 8 0 
Baumre.pgn, J. Tyrolienne so eee »- 8 0 
BD GOOG, TH TRIED ii vc sc cccvcccsccsssccosses 8 SC 
0 co CM BD co gececcccsccscccocsovsesctoccee BD 
- » La Bluette., . 8 0 
- »» Marguerite cecccccccceccccececcceccse 8 O 
Favancsn, R. Trovatore ( (Duett) cocavoeceeccvcccoess B 
“ oe SomMaMbula 4, ce sccecesecseveeee 6 0 
Gouxertt, E. Pensieri — o. epee 8 0 
Kuus, W. The Sea. eee cccccccesccsesoccccccsce & O 
*” Brave old oak PETITETICRTS TTT TITETT TTT ee oe 
Kosrruits, E. Chilpéric (Hervé) ...cccccsscssscseses @ O 
- pm Trigh Air® 2.1.0. scsvcccscccccecccsesce & O 
- Pres dun Ruisseau........cceeceeceee £0 
Lutz, W. M. Challenge March .......... 8 0 
Mvois, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Numbers any Una 
Furtiva. 2. Io son ricco. 8, Dal tuo 
stellato. 4. Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 8 0 
Narwor, 8. Chilpéric (Hervé) ........cecesccscessssee 4 0 
0° L'Oca del Cairo...... » 40 
Reypayo, A. Chant du paysan » ese 
- > page . BO 
pot Laura . cenece 8 0 
- Sur le lac. »- 80 
os Fantasie Valse . ee cscsorsce €.@ 
Rivenatt, F. Bach's Bourrée (Transcription) .. wee 8 O 
Saitu, C. Three Sketches.. cccevcccccoccsccccecce 8 O 
o. GD nn cs cc cecd coed erdissdiccecunds & 8 
Srinpigsa, H. Slumber sweetly ......... cooee 8 O 
Sunexys, J. F. Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers i—1, 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Il mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete, 6. Dove 
ono, 6. Sull aria....,..........each 8 0 
Tomat, L, Spray of Voean ...... 6... eseee0s eee 8 0 
9 Babbling Streams ........ coscsseose 8 O 
Wotnexnavrt, H.A. Mars, Grand Marche... oeeee » 80 
“ TRARARD dc do concccccccdecesesces € © 
‘ a L’Baperanee ...ccesccscssscseeee 8 0 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 








TA. BREE ce cc cs e000: ..G. A. Macfarren 
15. By Babylon's Wave.. so.edbeeescccnnsece cee 
.D. C. Becker 
..+-Dr. Crotch 
.-J. Benedict 

.-H. Smart 
.-Dr. Crotch 


16. Cheer up, Companions ........+++000+ 
17, Be Peace on Earth .......e.seeeeeees 
18, Bless’d be the Home .... 6.6... sess eeee 
19, Crocuses and Snowdrops ........ +++. 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs 1... ...cccccseeees ee 
21. The Joys of Spring.. aa »+++.H. Smart 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 


No. s. d. 
1. Bethlehem .. ..0sceseccccse .--Gounod 0 3 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.......0+.c0+0. ..Gounod 0 2 
8. Ave Verum . 000 sdcebene cseccese ..Gounod 0 & 
4. The Faded Rose. i.5b000 00006 bS-00 be cKe8 - ‘G. Calleott 0 3 
6. Sweet Vesper Hymn .....ccccccescccsscccs H. Smart 0 3 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 3 
T. BO cccccss ..J. Barnby 0 2 
8. Merrily wake Music's 5 | Mengure «.« cece cece ..Barnett 0 3 
9. Cradle Song.. “i. Smart 0 3 

10. Safe Home ! (Dr. ‘Neale’ 8 : Faneral 1 Hymn) . .-Willing 0 3 
11. Harvest Home ..........+6 oak Me Macfarren 0 8 
BO. Te BEI occ cnnicc caccesescses ee a A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of sei oeneneee M. W. Balfe 0 3 

038 
0 6 
03 
0 38 
0 2 
03 
0 8 
03 


23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home......cccccccccces ++ ..3. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ......... © cccccces H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted — +»+.G@, A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia.. pet meseseseqananns H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne. pk nennennees +» ».Niedermeyer 
20. Though the World with Transport ...... W. Wallace 


30. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
31. Fill the Shining Goblet ........+.+..+...Jdohn Parry 
SB. The Merry Gipales occ cccccrvccccsceccccse T. Welsh 


83. Mild Star of Eve... ...T. Welsh 
34. While Shepherds ., ovese ..J. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph .....-seeeeees C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders ..........++ .. HH. Smart 
37. Shepherd’s Cot .... 00... seccece co.cc ke, WO 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep . vo ceeeeeeeceeeeeJdOhn Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ...... ..T. Moore 


40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myn ne .. Bianchi Taylor 
41. I knowa Maide MD ccveccccceccce eoccccccecs John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ........T. F. Walmsley 


ecocoocoooeooooososooooooeooosoo 


43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us ........+. sees W. V. Wallace 


46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 


G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song .....+.+0+.....0++F. Mori 0 6 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 3 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 4 
60. Trumpet Blow .........e00 seeceeeceeeess,Qounod 0 4 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrerr. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 








= 


ecocooooocooooo™ 


Arovitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz ...........00000 
Lutz, W. M. Blue Bell Waltz.. Tere TT ere Tere 
~ Rowe ofthe Alpe Walts 0000 cccvccescece 
po Bon Bon Quadrilles . 00°” oe cece 
Squib Galop e eecccccece 
Manniorz, C. H. R. Christine Nilsson Waltz. eeee 
Chilpéric Quadrilles .. 
a » GID oa cdine ce. 06.0600 
Mitvars, H. "Bridal eee 
Monteomery, W. H. Magic Waltz .... 
Mvscnravs, F, Chilpéric Waltz . rere ° 
Reva, F. Bouquet Quadrilles .......... 0.000. 
Ricwarpsoy, J. Brigand Galop .....c.eseeese sees 


” ” soe 


on, kr RO OR ROR ee RO 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh .. eeccee 








8. 

3 

The Story of a Naughty little Boy. ‘Ditto cocceccccccene 8 
Uncle John. Ditto ......cecccccers cococccsccccse 8 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. ve 3 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . 4 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, ‘Rasmtchnes, Ww. 


RENDANO, A. 


coooo™ 








8. d, 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau rari pte coee 8 O 
Laura (Mazurka) ..... coscesecccoccscses BO O 
Nepoltane (Valo de San) cocccccccccceses BS O 
ee ° cocccccccccscccccsesce BS O 
Vamtamle- Vannes 00 00:00 00.00 00. co scccececsccces 40 


These anaatins are 


taerenghly eignal original in style, ee eectivg, bing 





iron ene ae inane 


NEW SONGS. 





d. 
Abbey Bell, The. Puget (a1.s.).. o co veeececese 
Birds were telling one another. In A ‘flat (9) and F (M.8.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (m.s. — occ ce cece cscs 
TO, TR: TID hoi cc se0c. 4000cccenceeesccuese 
Bocchina. Benedict (s.) . Cbecedece C00000 cc cove ce 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (s. we.) .. 00 eB 00 0 00 00 


Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. "Germaine (318.).0.. 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. witnniatiinasRati oosccoee 
Cod Liver Oil. H. 8S. Leigh . 00 00 00.00 00.00 90 50 0008 
Exile's Song of Home. Distin (7 . PPErerTTerere rier 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (6.).. 0. 00 0000 coccescocccece 


Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (s.) . oe ce cecccece cece 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas ous. or). TITeTeTeTe Tey 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (7.).... cece cece 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or :F Fs). 

How many? Benedict (7.) . es coeeee espe 
If! German Reed. ...... errr 
I Love Thee. Balfe. In G flat and E flat at () « oo ee 
I’m a Fisherman bold. oe? 00000t cece eves 
I'm faithful to Thee Harvey (8.).. se eeeeereeereecs 


Invito al Mare. Rcmwo(B.) ....++ oe ce seeeeecees 
Love me for Love's sake. Halévy (r.) «- oe co ences cooece 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (s. or) oe eecececcce 


Miller’s Maid. Distin (1.) . oe oo cece cone 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (e et). oe ccccce 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (s.) . eccee occ ceceecence 


Only to love her. Santley (m.) PTTTITT TTT tT 
Over the Rolling Sea. oe se eeee erence cececece 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (8.) ......cessceccccvecsceeee 

Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. "st. Germaine (C.) eece 
Waiting. Katterm (8.).. ....ccccsecosecceccs cocccccecs 
Warning, The. Callcott (S.) ..cccccccccecccccecvcscocse 
Work sti todo. Douglas (T.) ....cccccsceeesecvecescs 
Xenia, Lats (8.) ..cccceoee 


a 
pi ie Cae enh wana a ot 
cocococoooooscoscoooceooooooooooososooSeseoes 


SURO e ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intropuctory Essay on THR Risz anD Progress oF 
THE Rounp, Catcu, aNp Canon; 


Atso Biograruicat Notices OF THE ComPossrs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal ng my o Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
8 — Member of the iety of Antiquaries, Scotland 3 
usical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 3d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIG 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 
JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Loypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STRELT, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
Y o SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, outs in paper 
am, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth gilt 


ra, 78. 
Mozart's 8 Bonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
38. ; clo 


Haydn's ore pee Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


L304 2 DEL CAIRO. Mozart’s posthumous 
Opera Buff: ws, "7 ay 4 del - with I words, as 

produced at the Drury Lane, is now published, 

price 10s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ot ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luiat Bonpess, This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 








Ev parties, &c. It contains three princi: 
mMeZZ0-80) contralto—and ch The is in 
eecigets cami gd San irae 


handsome over, with title-page. Price 6s. nett, 





Cases & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W,29 
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THE TOKEN. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 





Fierce and long the conflict sped 
Till the fields were turn’d to red. 
In the battle’s midmost close, 

All unheeded, bloom’d a rose ; 
Rosebud in its beauty lay 

In the German warrior’s way ; 

And he pluckt it, charging by, 
Saying, ‘‘ This shall homeward hie, 
Guerdon for the German maid 
Who has most wept, wrought and pray’d 
For our banners: let her be 

First of girls of Germany !” 


Safe amid the shock of foes, 

He, the soldier, kept the rose : 
To his Queen he sent the flower, 
As the worthiest maiden’s dower. 
There is one whose heart doth yearn 
For the soldier lad’s return, 

One that ceases not to pray 

For the legions far away, 

One that doth her substance save 
For the wounded of the brave : 
Promised bride was she to him, 
Ere he march’d to battle grim. 
Her award the rose shall be, 
Loved ’mid girls of Germany. 








PROVINCIAL, 





as ever, and Mdlle. Ilma de Murska created the 
usual sensation by her wonderful execution of the 
two airs allotted to the Queen of Night, and had to 
repeat both. Signor Bettini, a rising artist, was the 
Pamino. The other characters were sustained by 
Signors Antonucci, Tagliafico, Ciampi, Casaboni, 
Mr. W. Morgan, and Mesdames Trebelli-Bettini, 
Bauermeister, Scalchi, Madigan, and Cruise. 
‘* Oberon”? was cast as follows.—Sir Hugo, Signor 
Fancelli; ‘‘ Oberon,” Signor Bettini; Scherasmin, 
Signor Cotogni; Reiza, Malle. Tietjens; Fatima, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Puck, Malle. Scalchi; 
Mermaid, Mdlle. Bauermeister. We have also had 
“ Il Trovatore”” with Tietjens, Scalchi, Vizzani, and 
Cotogni. “ Lucia di Lammermoor, with Malle. Ima 
de Murska as the heroine. Mozart’s‘* Don 
Giovanni ;” Tietjens (Donna Anna),  Sinico 
(Elvira), Bettini (Don Ottavio), Ciampi (Leporello), 
Caravoglia (Don Giovanni), and Malle. Leon Duval 
(Zerlina). Mdlle. De Murska appeared on Tuesday 
in ‘*Martha” supported by Signor Vizzani as 
Lionel. The operas are conducted by Signor 
Bevignani.——" Its Never Too Late to Mend”’ is the 
attraction at the Amphitheatre. Miss Kate Saville 
and Mr. James Fernandez play the principal 
characters.——Professor Anderson and his daugh- 
ters are still at the Theatre Royal, performing to 
good houses. Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, Miss 
Fanny Holland, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Corney 
Grain are very popular at he Queen’s Hall.—— 
The Philharmonic Society announce a concert on 
Tuesday, October 18th. Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 
Mdme. Trebelli and Signor Bettini are the soloists. 
—tThere will be a popalar Morning Opera Concert 





A Concert was given on Friday evening, 10th | atthe Philharmonic Hall on Saturday next. The 
October, in the Central Hall, Darlington, by Mr. | list of singers includes Tietjens, De Murska, Sinico, 
Henry Walton, which introduced to the local| Trebelli, Scalchi, Madigan, Duval, Vizzani, Bettini, 
dilettanti Paganini Redivivus. Pauline Travanza | Fancelli, Ciampi, Antonucci, Cotogni and others, 


and Malle. Nellie were the chief attractions. Mr. 
P. Denham played two solos on the Pianoforte. 


Another concert is announced. 





The Greenock Theatre Royal was crowded on 
Saturday night to welcome back Paganini Redivivus 
after an absence of six years. His playing of Scotch 
melodies awakened great enthusiasm. Pauline 
Travanza sang the ‘ Marseillaise”’ in French, and| Wilkins Macawber. 
“Ye Banks and Braes,’’ both with excellent effect ; 


ee 


An adaptation from the late Charles Dickens’s 
‘‘David Copperfield”? entitled ‘* Lost Em’ly” was 
produced on Monday night in the Belfast Theatre 
Royal (lessee and manager Mr. J. F. Warden). 
There was a large audience and the play—which 
has been well put upon the stage—was enthusias- 
tically received. Mr. Lewis Nanton, ably delineated 
His make-up was in accordance 
with the illustrations, and his playing of the part at 


and Madlle. Nellie, a pretty child six years of age,| once installed him a favourite with the Belfast 
sang ‘‘ Comin’ thro the rye,” causing therefore a| public. Mr. G. Maskell was an excellent Uriah 
perfect furore. Paganini Redivivus and his fair} Heep. Miss Hathaway gave an effective repre.en- 
associates appeared on Monday and Tuesday to| tation of the vindictive Rosa Dartle, and Miss 
large and fashionable audiences. They have been| Virginia Blackwood, pathetically impersonated 
re-engaged by Mr. Wright for a return visit} Little Emily; Miss Marie Allen was a very pleasing 


shortly. 





Agnes, and Mr. T. H. Potter gained much applause 
by his rendering of Dan’l Pegotty. ‘ A Kiss in the 





Two young men of a shabby-genteel appearance} Dark” concluded the performances. 
Frou” is in preparation at this theatre, and Mr. 
Frederick Younge’s London comedy company are 
also engaged for twelve nights, in T. W. Robert- 
son’s brilliant comedies ‘‘ Caste” and ‘ School.” 
The opening night will be upon Monday, November 
7th, on the conclusion of the Dublin engagement. 
——tThe sixth of the series of Twelve Popular Con- 
certs took place in the Ulster Hall on Monday even- 
ing. The hall was fairly filled. The vocalists were 
Miss Grace Armytage and Mr. H. C. Sanders, who 
sang the duets “ Flow on thou shining river” and 
‘‘ Excelsior,” in the former of which they were re- 
called. Miss Armytage was encored in ‘‘ The Echo 
Song”—to which Mdlle. Bertha Brousil played a 
violin obbligato—and replied with the song, ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Sanders sang ‘‘ The Irish 
emigrant,” and gave in response to his encore 
‘Simon the Cellarer,” which was well received. 
Mdlle. Bertha Brousil and Mr. T. Dodds were en- 
cored in the Kreutzer sonata for violin and piano- 
forte (Beethoven), and'in a duo concertante for 
violin and pianoforte on airs from ‘ La Favorita,” 
they were warmly applauded. Mr. Tom Dodds per- 
formed on the organ the overture to “ T'ancredi,” 
Mendelssohn’s organ sonata No. 8; an sir with 
variations from Pleyel, and the Coronation March 
from ‘Le Prophéte” (Meyerbeer). 
excellently played and loudly applauded, and in the 
air with variations the youthful and talented organist 


lately arrived at one of the hotels in Motherwell. 
The object of their stay there they said was the 
management of a grand concert in the Masons’ Hall. 
Some of the best talent in Glasgow were engaged for 
the occasion, and a dealer was induced to lend a 
handsome pianoforte. Tailors gave fashionable 
outfits, and the latest style of hats from Glasgow was 
indispensable. The printers’ account for flash 
show-bills was heavy, and the many assistants and 
hangers-on had to be paid, but no accounts could be 
settled until the close of the entertainment. They 
were early at the door drawing the cash while the 
audience flocked into the hall. The concert was a 
success, the performance excellent, and all were in 
high spirits; whisky and cigars were plentifully 
ordered and abundantly distributed, but in the 
middle of the jubilation it was discovered that the 
clever managers had decamped, and at midnight it 
became painfully evident that all employed by them 
had been most successfully duped. 





The Italian Opera Company at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, are having great success. 
Mozart’s “Jl Flauto Magico” and Weber's 
Oberon” drew crowded houses. During the 
performance of Mozart’s opera, Signor Cotogni 
(Papageno) was taken ill, and was unable to appear 
after the first act, and as no one undertook his part. 
Mdme, Sinico (Papagena) did not putin an appear- 


Erin my country.” 





ance, Malle. Tietjens as Pamina was as effective 


cosmoramic views, &c., are now on view in the 
Victoria Hall.——Ginnett’s circus opens in the 
Cireus Royal on 17th inst., and the equestrian 
troupe of Mr. Batty are also announced, 





CONCERTS. 





Concert-goers have been very bellicose this week. 
On Wednesday two outbursts of war-songs took 
place—one at St. James's ,Hall, the other at the 
Crystal Palace. That at St. James’s Hall, being for 
the benefit of the German Association for the 
Relief of the Sick and the Wounded, being in other 
words a commentary upon the wickedness and 
cruelty of war, was made up principally of incentives 
to slaughter ; and the most popular songs were those 
which, like Hiller’s ‘‘ To Arms,” Randegger's ‘‘ For- 
wards,” and the everlasting ‘*‘ Watch on the Rhine” 
encouraged that very evil which it was the raison 
WVétre of the concert to diminish. So consistent is 
human nature. We have to chronicle, however, a 
very successful gathering: the hall was crammed ; 
the occasion was patronised by a number of German 
authorities, from Count Bernstorff downwards ; 
among the artists the Signori became Herren, Mr. 
Randegger hardened his two g’s into gutturals, and 
Mr. Benedict was down as Herr Julius on the pro- 
gram. The Teutonic element being complete on 
the platform, nothing remained for the audience but 
to carry out the spirit of applauding all the blood- 
thirsty recommendations to the encore. And this 
they did. Frau Rudersdorff has written a poem 
‘*Vorwiirts,” which, with Randegger’s music, went 
with great success, a choral refrain lending it ad- 
ditional effect. Mr. Benedict's ‘‘ Dead Soldier” was 
another feature of the concert, and created a good 
impression alike by the music and the good singing 
of Miss Alice Fairman. So also the Gesangverein’s 
rendering of Ferdinand Hiller’s song ‘* Zur Wehre,”’ 
and Carl Wilhelm’s much-besung Rhine hymn, A 
great success was achieved by Herr Nordblom, the 
new tenor, who will make his appearance at the 
Crystal Palace concert to-morrow, and whose 
well-trained voice and careful art promise for hima 
good position among the scanty band of tenors. 
Mdme. Lind Goldschmidt should have appeared at 
this concert but was prevented by illness; and 
Malle, Drasdil was similarly incapacitated. Among 
the instrumental pieces which relieved the songs, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt offered contributions; and Herr 
Richard Hammer, a pianist from Paris, gave 
evidence of brilliant powers as an executant. An 
Hungarian zither quartet pleased; and in all its 
features the concert for the German Association 
realized the expectations formed concerning it. 

At the Crystal Palace Mr. G. W. Martin and a 
choir of 4000 voices made jubilee with the war-songs 
of different nations. ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’ ** See the 
Conquering Hero,” ‘* Come if you dare,” ‘ The 
Watch on the Rhine,” and the “ Marseillaise ” 
found various expressions, and severally delighted 
the audience, especially the last, which was 
encored and would even have been demanded thrice 
in the enthusiasm of the audience, but the singers 
declined the compliment. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang 
‘* Sound an Alarm,” and was encored. A Hymn of 
Peace, written for the occasion by Mr. G. W. 
Martin, much pleased the listeners, as did a French 
war song, which was also encored. ‘ The German's 
Fatherland,” ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” and our 
own National Anthem, completed the program. 
The concert is to be repeated next Wednesday, 
so well did its ingredients please the sympathetic 
audience. . 

To assist the funds of the National Society for 
Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War, a “ Grand 
Military Promenade Concert,” was given in St. 
James’s Hall, on Saturday last by the Band of the 
First Regiment of Life Guards, assisted by Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Miss Poole, Miss Alice Fairman, Herr 
Ludolff Waldmann, and Mr. Montem Smith. Solo 
Pianoforte, Miss Kate Gordon; Harp, Mr. John 
Cheshire. Mr. Malcolm Lawson presided at the 
Pianoforte, and Mr. J. Waterson, Band Master, 1st 
Life Guards, was the conductor. The program in- 








was encored.——-Springthorpe’s wax-work figures, 





cluded—Ovyerture, ‘‘ Oberon” (Weber); Grand Fan- 
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tasia, ‘‘ Ie Domino Noir" (Auber); Ballad, ‘ Only 
for one” (Randegger), Miss Alice Fairman; Invita- 
tion A la Valse (Weber); Grand Scena, ‘ Robert, 
toi que j'aime" (Meyerbeer), Mdme. Rudersdorff ; 
Clarinet Solo, “‘ Nel cor piu” (Waterson), Corporal 
Style ; Ballad, ‘‘ The Woodpecker” (M. Kelly), Mr. 
Montem Smith; Marche aux Flambeaux (Meyer- 
beer) ; Ballad, ‘* Still I thought of thee” (F. Romer), 
Miss Poole; Song, ‘‘ The watch on the Rhine,” 
Herr Ludolph Waldmann; Military Overture, 
‘Fest’ (Waterson); Grand Fantasia ‘ Faust” 
(Gounod); Song, ‘* The dead Soldier” (Benedict), 
Mdme. Rudersdorff ; Selection, *‘ La Belle Héléne” 
(Offenbach) ; Ballad ** Wasn't that a whistle?” Miss 
Poole; Solo Pianoforte, Scotch Airs (Thalberg), 
Miss Kate Gordon; Song, Come, lasses and lads,” 
Mr. Montem Smith; Quadrille, ‘Scotch’? (Wad- 
dell) ; Ballad, ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland,” Mdme. 
Rudersdorff ; Ballad, ‘‘ The Message from the Battle- 
field'’ (Hullah), Miss Alice Fairman; Military 
Galop, ‘The Signal.” The execution of the fore- 
going pieces was very satisfactory. Miss Kate 
Gordon made her first appearance since her accident. 
She appears quite recovered, and intends to com- 
mence her usual annual tour on the 19th inst. 





THE THEATRES. 





The Globe Theatre opened on Saturday under the 
direction of Miss Alleyne, an actress whose forte 
may presumably lie in the conducting of a theatre 
rather than by impersonation on the boards. At all 
events her representation of Katharine in the 
** Taming of the Shrew" was, like the general acting 
throughout the piece much below the average. The 
version of the Shakespearean comedy was Garrick’s 
cut down to the dimensions of an afterpiece and 
omitting that framework which treats of Christopher 
Sly. In this shape it is a mere farce, the 
riotousness of which is angmented by Mr. Fairelough’s 
notion of Petruchio. The actual result offered an 
amusing contrast to the loftiness of pretension put 
forward in an address delivered by Mr. Walter Lacy 
as follows :— 


The critic couplet states, which oft we quote, 

And Garrick utter’d prompt as Johnson wrote, 

** The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 

** And we who live to please, must please to live.” 
Yet surely when the public’s pleased with trash, 
However gilded be the senseless hash, 

The Manager's plain duty's to essay 

To lead the people back to healthful play, 

Nor deem it safe to foster in the Strand 

The folly wafted from a foreign land. 

Of native living authors we've good store, 

And one for all time lived in days of yore, 

Who in his mimie Globe on Thames’s Bank 

Held author's, manager's, and actor's rank, 

And in this workshop of his mighty mind 
Reflected how to better human kind; 

Perchance reclining in the open air, 

To watch the gilded barges passing there, 

Or haply wand'ring in the woody path away, 

His love notes whispering to sweet Anne Hathaway. 
Our lady chief, whose namesake at the time 

Sang Avon's song fresh rippled into rhyme, 
Enjoyed sweet Spenser's new born Fairie Queane, 
And Dulwich College built, the good Alleyne. 
Elated with her Temple, and a name 

Suggestive of the path to highest fame, 

A young and scarce tried actress to your view 

Will first assault you as the untam'd Shrew, 
Resolv'd to sally forth from Stratford's Strand, 
Her wild heart taming to your loving hand ; 

Yet whilst she swimmeth with the Swan her course 
Will take advantage of this age’s force, 

And modern authors who can love and sing 

Their rarest music to her stage may bring ; 

But first, to strike the key-note of our plan, 
Sweet Willy Shakespeare claims to lead the van, 
And underneath the flag that drapes the Globe, 
Shakespeare's poor players crave your leave to robe. 


Princess's. The hero, originally represented by Mr. 
Ryder, is a brigand leader inspired with vengeance 
against the Roman Government, and one who has 
filled the country with terror. Whilst remaining 
undetected he lives in magnificent style in a forest 
chateau, assuming the name of the Baron di Torrida. 
His daughter, Andrea, has no suspicion of her 
father’s vocation. The young lady has a lover, 
Prince Frederico, nephew to the Governor of Rome, 
who, with his niece, the Marchesa San Pietro, are 
by accident compelled to take refuge there. Marco 
Spada, though he has his enemies in his power, will 
take no advantage of it. He accepts at Andrea’s 
desire an invitation to a féte at the Palazzo. The 
supposed Baron is recognised as the notorious 
Brigand by the Governor’s nephew, who is affianced 
to the Marchesa, but Marco is spirited away by the 
disguised banditti. In the third act we have the 
secret retreat of the Brigands. The Marchesa and 
Count Pepinelli, a gallant Captain of Dragoons, 
represented by Mr. Walter Lacy, the only actor in 
the present cast retaining his original character, are 
brought in prisoners. They are forced to wed that 
Frederico may fulfil his promise to Andrea. The 
bandits are discovered and attacked by the Roman 
soldiers. In the conflict Marco Spada receives a 
mortal wound, and he then confesses that Andrea 
is not his daughter, but the child of a nobleman 
slain by his band. The best of the acting at the 
Globe is that of Miss Cavendish as the Marchesa, 
and Miss Clara Weston in the slight part of Andrea. 
Mr. Walter Lacy does all he can for the feeble 
humour supplied in the conception of a cowardly 
dragoon captain. The theatre has been decorated 
since its last management, and now presents a 
cheerfal appearance—more cheerful indeed than the 
playbill. 

A curious composite drama, apparently owing its 
materials to a couple of recent plays by Mr. Byron 
and Mr. Halliday, was brought out at the Royalty 
on Saturday, under the title of “* Wealth.” The 
author's name was not specified in the bills; but an 
announcement made after the fall of the curtain 
gave it as Mr. Rophino Lacey. As Mr. R. Lacey 
has been dead some time, the apparent similarity 
between his piece and “ Uncle Dick’s Darling” and 
“For Love or Money” respectively is not to be 
scored to his demerit. Like the former play, the 
action of the second act has only the substance of 
a dream, which is ended by a repetition of the 
tableau of the first, showing one of the characters 
asleep. And like Mr. Halliday’s Charing Cross 
comedy, the principle of the play is to show that 
humble domesticity in Camden Town is preferable 
to meretricious splendeur in Bélgravia. A young 
artist, John Mortimer, possessing a wife, a baby, a 
dowdy kitchen-wench, and a thin purse, lives some- 
where near the Mother Redcap public house, dines 
on cold mutton, and has ten pounds wherewith to 
make a family country trip into Devonshire. As a 
result he is of course happy. But his wife is dis- 
posed to grumble at the scantiness of her wardrobe, 
and musing upon the comfort of wealth falls asleep 
while waiting in some discontent for her husband’s 
return from dining with a patron. The second act 
exhibits the dream without letting the author into 
the secret. The Mortimers now live in Belgravia; 
give dinner parties; have sent the baby to be 
farmed and so killed it; and got into fearful debt. 
Mrs. Mortimer is persecuted by a titled admirer—a 
scoundrel ; while her husband, abandoning art now 
that it has made him rich, has turned gambler and 
drunkard. As aclimax to the miseries, he discovers 
the endeavours of Sir Charles to seduce his wife ; 
chooses to believe her guilty; shoots the villain 
through the head; and finally jumps out of window, 





Despite the address, however, the “ folly wafted | 


followed by his wife. This situation nearly ruined 
the play on Saturday; for the audience, unable to 


from a foreign shore” appeared in the shape of | stand what they considered so horrible a dénouement, 
seribe’s “* Marco Spado "’ libretto, divorced from its | commenced to hiss. But the curtain rose again on 


music and turned into a drama by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson. The intrigue, which runs upon the 
assumed heroism of the brigand nature, 
appears in an ironical light when studied beside 
recent Greek murders, Gibraltar outrages and 
Papal squadriglieri. This version dates back 
to 1853, when it was brought out at the 


the old house in Camden Town, showing the artist's 
wife still asleep as in the first act, and her husband 
knocking at the door to be let in. A new light 
broke upon the audience as the significance of the 
dream burst upon them; and the hisses were 
changed toapplause. The acting is good throughout. 
Miss Hodson makes a natural and attractive Mrs. 





Mortimer. Miss Leng as the slovenly maid-servant, 

and Miss Clara Tellett as an old maid of the con- 

ventional character, both performed well. The 

hero-artist is played by Mr. C. H. Fenton, and the 

perfidious baronet by Mr. C. Flockton. 

“ Zampa” @ dull opera known for one solitary 

musical number, its overture, was brought out at the . 
Gaiety on Saturday, and seemed to take hold of 

public fayour. Its real fortune in the financial point 

of view has yet to be ascertained: meanwhile it was 

received with acclamation, and so far answered the 

expectation of the manager. The uniqueness of 

the work is further demonstrated inasmuch as it 

not only possesses one number but one part—a part 

which yocally ranges from the double E to the high 

B flat, and thus exhausts the compass of the 

ordinary tenor and baritone alike. Hérold, the 

composer, who flourished in the first quarter of 

the present century, and who was designated 

by the dying Méhul as the “ one musician left to 

France,” was in point of chronological position 

Auber’s predecessor, and is chiefly remembered for 

three operas—‘' Zampa,” “ Marie,” and “ Le Pré 

aux Clercs.” The work in question is a dull 

variation of the old legend which has been utilised 

by Mozart in his ‘* Don Giovanni.” There is much 

of the statue business of ‘‘ Don Juan” without the 

music. The scene is Sicily, the time 1614, and the 

action takes place in the mansion of Lugano, & 

wealthy merchant, whose daughter Camilla is be- 

trothed to Alfonso, a young Sicilian officer. Tho 

marriage, which is on the eve of taking place, is 
interrupted by an unknown guest of strange aspect 
and fierce manners, who forbids their union, greatly 
to the alarm and astonishment of the lovers. This 
is in reality none other than Zampa, a terrible 

pirate, who, having captured Lugano while on a 
voyage, is struck by the beauty of his daughter, and 
resolves to make her union with himself the price of 
her father’s ransom. Bringing with him a number 
of his fierce crew to help him in enforcing his 
claim, an uproarious bacchanalian scene takes place, 
at the end of which the reckless Zampa, seeing a 
beautiful statue in the saloon, places a ring upon 
its finger, and calls it his bride, much to the horror 
of Daniel Capuzri, his superstitious mate, who re- 
members the statue to have been erected to the 
memory of one of Zampa’s former victims, Albina 
di Manfredi. The act concludes with the attempt 
of Zampa to recover his ring, and the strange 
attitude of the figure, whose hand is lifted as if to 
strike him to the earth. In the second act we see 
Camilla in despair between her love for Alfonso and 
her fears for her father’s safety. Zampa, full of 
wild passion, resolves to make her his own, unde- 
terred by the prophetic movement of the statue, 
which holds up its hand in warning unseen to all 
save Zampa himself. Camilla, terrified, consents 
to become the pirate’s wife to save her father, and 
the third act opens with a pathetic scene between 
the lovers, who are soon to be parted. Zampa 
comes to claim his bride, but Camilla, who has 
become still more repugnant, implores the pirate to 
allow her to spend her remaining days in a convent. 
Alfonso, her lover, who has been concealed, rushes 
forward with his dagger to destroy Zampa, when he 
is horror-struck to hear the pirate reveal the story 
of his life. Although known as Zampa, he is in 
reality the Count of Monza, the brother of Alfonso, 
who had been lost from childhood. An impassioned 
scene takes place between Zampa and Camilla, when 
suddenly, as he is about to seize her, the pirate 
finds himself grasped by the statue. Thunder and 
lightning add to the terror of the scene, which ends 
with an eruption of Mount Etna, and the statue, 
still clutching Zampa in an embrace from which he 
cannot escape, sinks into the abyes with him and 
disappears. This is the story; and by divorcing 
such artistic aids as those by which Mozart made 
palateable the puerile plot of his opera, one arrives 
at an estimation of the value of the materials of 
“« Zampa.”" Hérold’s music is not rhythmical: and 
the action is dismally dull. But Mr. Santley sings 
and acts with vigour and effect, and succeeds, by 
transposing some of the most difficult passages, in 
creating an effect. His best essay was that occur- 








ring in the Corsaix’s song, which is rendered by the 
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following lines of Mr. Alfred Thomson the present 
adapter; the exigences of rhyme accounting for the 
spring-mattress metaphor in the third line. 
‘‘ What if the foaming billow 
Dash me up to the sky, 
Heart's on the ocean-pillow, 
All danger dare defy.” 
Besides Mr. Santley, Messrs. Cummings, Aynsley 
Cook, and C. Lyall, Mdme. Florence Lancia, and 
Miss Emmeline Cole, find a place in the cast. 
The opera is placed on the stage with pretty 
scenery and dresses; but the orchestra under Mr. 
Meyer Lutz is manifestly too small to do justice to 
Hérold’s intention. 

The Surrey Theatre has found a new lessee in 
Mr. E. T. Smith, who opened it last Saturday with a 
new sensational drama entitled ‘‘ Link by Link,” the 
joint production of Messrs. Frederick HayandF. Fen- 
ton. The company is well chosen for its purposes, and 
includes Messrs. Charles Harcourt, George Sennett, 
and Yarnold, the Misses Eburne, Pauncefort, and 
Annie Thirlwall. We cannot trace the story of the 
piece through its numerous “ links” and complica- 
tions. It proceeds on the design of Lady Courtnay 
(Miss Eburne) to seize the inheritance of Allison, 
her husband’s son by a former wife, in order to 
secure it to her own son. For this purpose she 
employs agents of both sexes, who ensnare their 
victim in a way which has more than once failed of 
success. They at last succeed in placing him on an 
“island” and there leaving him to starve to death, 
But his friends are close upon their track, and he is 
finally rescued, chiefly through the agency of 
a Sam Steeples (Mr. Arthur Williams) a servant 
of Blanche, the young gentleman’s lady love. 
The “links” and ‘rivets’ of the story are 
wrought with considerable interest, although not 
without complexity. Among the performers, Miss 
Eburne, and Miss Pauncefort are established 
favourites, although the latter had a part hardly 
worthy of her. Messrs. Sennett and Williams, 
the other principals, were well abreast of their 
work, and young Percy Roselle gave us a lively 
sketch of an idiot boy. We need not dilate on the 
scenery and stage appointments of this theatre. 
There is a scene of a night express train in full 
career (the effect being produced by a moving 
scene) from which, after a severe struggle, a woman 
is thrown by a ruffian with an intent to destroy 
her—an exhibition with which a large portion of 
the audience would have willingly dispensed. The 
attendance has hitherto given excellent promise of 
a successful season. In the burlesque, ‘‘ Nodody’s 
Child,” which followed, Miss Parkes, and Miss 
Thirlwall appeared. The former, with her three- 
fold acquirement of singer, dancer, and actress, 
needs no comment, and to the singing of Miss 
Thirlwall, with her sweet voice and natural style, we 
always listen with pleasure. 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 





There is now exhibiting at the Crystal Palace a 
collection of Egyptian antiquities belonging to 
the late Mr. Robert Hay of Linplum. Mr. Hay 
was an Egyptian antiquarian of the highest rank, 
and he began his ccllection fifty years ago, when 
Egypt was less known. There are 1300 objects, 
and it is probable that they include articles 
manufactured many thousands of years ago. The 
classes are objects in bronze and other metals; 
objects in marble, alabaster, limestone, and 
sandstone; objects in wood; objects in terra 
cotta and vitreous ware; objects in porcelain ; 
amulets, emblems, and trinkets ; mummy cover- 
ings; domestic miscellanea; objects in glass ; 
and papyri and vegetable objects. Amongst the 
metallic works are small figures sitting, lying, and 
standing, nude and clothed, of the old Egyptian 
divinities, certain and uncertain. The god Osiris 
holds, as he has for ages, the emblems of eternal 
life ; the god Amun sits as he is said to have sat 


base, and in other positions supposed to represent 
the Roman period. Then there are the bearded 
Ptah supported by Sphinxes, the god of Fertility 
somewhat mutilated, and Isis, as a matter of 
course. Egyptian Royalty is seen perpetuated in 
divers forms and materials. Amongst the animal 
representations are the ram, bull, monkey, hawk, 
and cat, and there are several snake emblems. 
The mummy figures and funeral slabs are 
naturally numerous. There are some very in- 
teresting curiosities in wood, such as a bow, a 
paint box, colours, and palettes, and a lady’s 
toilet box in the form of aduck. The gods and 
goddesses appear in various forms in each class, 
and hieroglyphics abound throughout. One of 
the large mummies (6ft. 10in.) is said to be very 
perfect. There are a mummied hand in good 
preservation with a ring on the third finger, three 
mummied heads, one with hair, and another with 
bandages; and there is also a. bag of mummified 
hair. The contents of such a collection are well 
worthy of study. 








“ BIRTH.” 





A new monosyllabic comedy from the pen of 
Mr. T. W. Robertson has been produced in the 
provinces. Abstaining from criticism, since 
provincial judgments have often proved fallible 
when tested by subsequent performance in 
London, we give the plot. This apparently has 
been founded on a text from that poem of ‘‘ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” which has already inspired 
two of Mr. Robertson’s plays. 

The first act introduces us to the premises of 
the great manufacturer, Paul Hewitt, which have 
sprung up close to the domain of the Earl of 
Eagleclyfe, who is the victim equally of pride and 
poverty. A dependent of the Karl, called ‘‘ The 
Duke,” a half-witted old fellow, who has a great 
regard for his titled master’s name, and a 
corresponding hatred of the possessor of the 
factory, has quarrelled with some of the workmen, 
when a friend of Paul, one Jack Randall, who has 
been expected, suddenly arrives and rescues ‘‘ The 
Duke” fromsome meditatedroughusage. Although 
the new comer has little to do with the real story, 
his is the character which will, we anticipate, 
prove most popular with the audience, inasmuch 
as it has been written especially for Mr. Sothern. 
The arrival of Paul to greet his guest and quondam 
schoolfellow, leads to a discussion between them 
relative to the land of the castle and the thriving 
manufacturer, in which a little political economy 
is disposed of, and the family feud between the 
two narrated. As the Peer grew more needy, his 
neighbour admitted he waxed richer, and this 
csused ill-feeling to be engendered, so that 
when the former was offered the com- 
mand of the local volunteers, who were 
sent out from the works, he declined, because 
their employer was their captain. Sarah the sister 
of Paul joins in the discussion, and it transpires 
that the Earl also has a sister, the Lady Adeliza, 
known from childhood and secretly beloved by her 
wealthy neighbour. Jack forms the determination 
that the feud shall be healed by an intermarriage, 
and announces this to Paul and Sarah, who both 
scout the idea, knowing how contemptuously 
they are regarded by my Lord Eagleclyfe on 
account of their birth. Jack gives an account 
of his own reverses, and declares his intention 
of writing for the stage, suddenly forming the 
design of making the plot of a comedy out 
of the position of affairs between Paul and the 
Earl. Absorbed with this idea, he goes off with 
his friend, who has business witb his lawyer, and 
Sarah, in their absence, studies a Peerage, and 
is deep in the entry relative to the family at 
the Castle, when the present representative of 
the Eagleclyffes is announced as having come 





in the time of Rameses II., but lacking the gilt 
dress and necklace that once adorned him; 
Horus as a child wears his triple crown, while 
terribly corroded by time he appears on maturer 


to apologise for the eccentric conduct of “ The 
Duke.” A conversation ensues between the two, 
and at length a reference to the old-fashioned 


him a new breach-loader which she takes from 
the wall. In the act of instructing him how sight 
is taken with the piece, the Earl places his head 
close to hers as she puts the rifle to her shoulder, 
and at this interesting juncture Jack Randall 
suddenly appears on the scene. He recognises in 
the lord an old schoolfellow, Cecil Stormant, but 
had forgotten his family name, and now learns he 
is “the grim Earl.’”’ Jack has his clothes much 
disarranged, and explains that as he and Paul 
were riding, a lady on horseback whom they 
met nearly fell off through her animal swerving at 
sight of their trap. Paul leaped from the vehicle 
to assist her, and the mare in the trap reared up 
and rolled with Jack down the hill. While this 
narrative is being proceeded with Paul enters 
supporting the fair creature whom he had rescued, 
and she proves to be the Lady Adeliza, A stiff 
interview, as far as the Zarl is concerned, takes 
place between him and Paul, and with the cere 

monious departure of the titled brother and 
sister the first act concludes. 

The second act shows the possessors of the 
Castle taking a last look at the interior of the 
building, which, though their hereditary posses- 
sion, they have to quit through the advancing 
strides of poverty, and the manufacturer will 
shortly become the occupant of the place. As 
they go out of the banqueting hall into the 
grounds Jack and Sarah enter the apartment, and 
the former, in carrying forward his design of 
bringing about a marriage between her and the 
Earl, spouts some stanzas from “ Don Juan,” re- 
ferring to the Siege of Ismail, and, taking it for 
granted that she has never read the poem, pre- 
tends that he is recounting the gallant achieve- 
ments of Lord Eagleclyfe. His Lordship and his 
sister re-enter the hall, and interrupt Jack in his 
quotation. The four converse, and a legend of 
the Castle, in which a White Lady figures, is nar- 
rated by Lady Adeliza. Of course this White Lady 
‘‘ walks,” and while the party are discussing as to 
what her ghostly peregrinations bode, Paul is an- 
nounced. He comes to state that his workpeople 
desire his entry into the Castle shall be the occa- 
sion of rejoicing; and, taking advantage of his 
presence, Jack contrives to separate the rest of the 
party from him and Lady Adeliza, and urges Paul 
to propose to her at once. The wealthy parvenu 
follows his advice, and just as he has made his 
avowal the Earl comes into the room, and gives 
vent to his indignation. He however subsequently 
composes his features, on the workmen, dressed 
as volunteers, coming to welcome their master to 
his new abode, though afterwards when they havo 
retired to the lawn, where a dinner has been pro- 
vided for them, he gets his pistol-case and resolves 
to fight Paul, as, stung by his insulting expressions 
when he interrupted the téte-d-téte between him 
and Lady Adeliza, the latter had called him “a 
bankrupt, a beggar, and a braggart.” ‘The merri- 
ment of the volunteers is suddenly stopped by tha 
news that Paul while soliloquising in the grounds 
had been shot. Jack is suspected by the workmen 
of having committed the crime, because he was 
heard to express regret that Lord Eagleclyffe should 
be compelled to leave the Castle; and as he is 
borne off in custody on the shoulders of the men, 
to whom he shouts vigorously “Take care of my 
comedy,” the act finishes. 

In the third and last act, however, suspicion 
falls upon the Earl, and while he is in a ruinous 
part of the castle near the chapel, at night, his 
old retainer, “The Duke,” rushes in to acquaint him 
that the White Lady has been seen, and that this 
betokened danger. His Lordship receives the 
intelligence with merriment, and explains that 
he had set a figure, which must have been 
mistaken for the apparition, in the turret, in 
order to scare the lads of the village, some of 
whom had formerly made an entry into the tower 
and stole two guns. Suddenly the figure of 
Sarah enveloped in a white shawl, is perceived to 
pass through the broken windows of the chapel, 
and she is at first deemed by “ The Duke” and his 








gun carried by the Harl leads that lady to show 


master the veritable White Lady. She informs 
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the Earl that he is alleged to have attempted the 
life of her brother, and as she knew he could not 
be guilty of cowardly assassination, came to warn 
him of the danger that menaced him from the 
infuriated workmen. Touched by the devotion 
evinced by his fair visitant, the nobleman feels a 
passion which she had before inspired in him 
increased; and whilst the pair await anxiously 
the approach of the multitude who are in quest of 
the Earl, they observe a female figure attired in 
white appear on the tower. ‘This supposed 
spectre proves to be Jack, who, having been 
taken before a Magistrate and liberated, at once 
sped off to do what he could to shield his titled 
friend, threatened with lynch law at the hands of 
Paul's workpeople. ‘To terrify the pursuers he 
adopted the disguise of the castle ghost, and 
which as soon as he beheld the Earl and Sarah he 
threw off. The crowd now approaches, and Lady 
Adeliza rushing in, states that she is able to 
disprove the charge brought against her brother ; 
as the would-be assassin was none other than old 
Duke, wlio being half demented had shot at Paul, 
scarcely knowing what impelled him to the act. 
Paul, with his arm inasling, comes forward to 
verify this statement, and then says he must 
return to tell his sister of his escape. ‘To his 
astonishment she appears through the doorway 
of the tower, aud the Zarl, now her declared lover, 
acquaints the brother of the mission she undertook 
to warn him of his danger, winding up by asking 
that her hand might be bestowed on him. Jack 
intimates that the only thing wanted to complete 
the general felicity is that Paul should wed Lady 
Adeliza, and the Karl on seeing that the manu- 
facturer was nothing loth to adopt the suggestion, 
shakes hands with him, and the curtain falls. 





PROSPER MERIMEE. 





The death of this eminent literary and universally 
beloved man, so soon after the escapade of his pro- 
tegée, in early life, the exiled Empress of France, 
has produced a great sensation in Cannes, where he 
was so well known. After the death of his wife, an 
English lady, two relatives of the latter were his 
household companions, and like true sisters of 
charity tended the ailing Mérimée with everwatchful 
tenderness, during his winter visits to Cannes. 
Brougham, in his bluff manner was wont to say, on 
seeing those ladies with their illustrious relative, 
* There goes Mérimée with his two women.” The 
following admirable notice of the above event 
appeared in the 7'imes last Tuesday :— 


‘*A French Academician, an accomplished scholar, 
a learned antiquarian, an elegant writer, a brilliant 
wit, and a charming companion, has just passed 
away at Cannes, where, during the latter part of 
his life, a pulmonary affection had compelled him 
to take refuge for those months of the year which 
he found too inclement in Paris. In ordinary 
times the death of Prosper Mérimée would have 
been an event; not a newspaper or review but 
would have done homage to his memory, sketched 
his biography, lauded his talents, exalted his fame, 
mourned his loss. But France is no longer France 
when Paris has been converted into a citadel and a 
camp; the Press, such part of it as remains, is far 
too busy with events of war, regrets for the past, 
and exhortations for the future, to find time to busy 
itself with the career of a man whose triumphs were 
those of peace, and it is only by an obscure para- 
graph that I became acquainted with the loss 
French literature and society have sustained. 
There are few French writers of fiction whose works 
are better known in England than some of M. 
Mérimée’s. The book on which he most prided 
himself, or, at least, for which he had the 
greatest affection—Colomba, one of the most per- 
fect novels of that class which exists in any lan- 
guage, has, repeatedly, during the last thirty years, 
been translated into English, and has been pub- 
lished and republished in various forms. His 
Chronique de Charles 1X., little more than a frag- 
ment, is an admirable example of what historical 
romance ought to be. Of his historical sketches, 
many English readers will have a pleasant recol- 
lection of his Episode de I’ Histoire de Russie, and 
his Etudes sur U' Histoire Romaine. His genius as a 
writer, and his works aa a whole, have been re- 
peatedly taken as the subject of serious criticism 
and high praise, and if the spirit and tendency of 


two or three of his books have afforded grounds for 
censure, and have caused regret to his friends, this 
is not the moment, when he is just laid in the 
grave, to dwell upon his errors. In all his writings 
he gave proof of the highest literary skill. Careful 
of his fame as a writer, a severe critic of his own 
productions, he did not, like too many French 
authors during the last forty years, squander him- 
self in countless octavos. He wrote little, and his 
whole works are within very limited compass ; most 
of them are short, and appeared at long intervals, 
many of them in the pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, by which periodical a contribution of 
Mérimée’s was always greedily coveted and gladly 
welcomed. Everything he wrote was the result 
of infinite painstaking, but he skilfully contrived 
to exclude from his works all signs of effort, 
thus attaining to that perfection of literary 
labour which is the appearance of perfect 
ease. As racy in conversation as in print, he 
was greatly sought after in the choicest intel- 
lectual circles of Paris. He had travelled and 
observed much and had remembered a great deal, 
and his powers as a ‘narrator invested his remi- 
niscences with an extraordinary fascination. One 
now in exile will deeply mourn his loss. A great 
lover of Spain, a diligent student of its language, 
literature, peculiarities, and traditions, he passed 
long periods in that country, was most intimate 
with the family of Montijo, and one of the earliest 
friends, almost a preceptor, of the child whom 
a strange fate was afterwards to place upon 
an Imperial throne. He lived to see her fall 
from it, and he lived no longer. His intimacy with 
the Countess of Téba, and her strong affection 
for him, which dated from her early childhood, 
were so well known that when her marriage with the 
Emperor was announced he was looked upon as a 
man destined to immense Court influence, and to 
whom the highest posts would be open. The per- 
spective was not attractive to one of Mérimée’s in- 
dependent character. ‘I have been on my knees 
to her,’ he jocosely said to a friend, at the moment 
when Paris was ringing with the news, ‘and have 
implored her to register a vow that she will never 
grant anything I ask. It is the only way in which 
I can escape the importunity of a host of appli- 
cants.’ Soon after the marriage he was made a 
Senator. His means were not-large; the addition 
to his income must have been acceptable, and he 
certainly had no reason to decline through modesty 
an honour indiscriminately lavished on numbers 
far less worthy. The last person I spoke with 
who had lately seen Mérimée was Prevost-Paradol, 
on his return from an excursion he made to the 
south of France just about the time that the Ollivier 
Cabinet was being formed. He had visited the 
invalid at Cannes, and expressed a fear that he 
was failing, and was not long for this world. Little 
did poor Paradol then think that it would be his 
own fate to precede to the grave one of the oldest 
of his colleagues in that Academy of which he 
himself was one of the youngest members. Merimée 
has been temporarily interred in the Cannes Ceme- 
tery. All the notable persons of the place followed 
his body to the grave.” 








THE “REHEARSAL” AND THE “CRITIC.” 





(Concluded.) 

That Sheridan was greatly indebted to the 
“ Rehearsal’”’ is indisputable. The reader must 
have already noted many close resemblances 
between the two works. Not only is the ground- 
plan of the ‘ Critic” borrowed from the Duke’s 
play, but the incidents and dialogue are often 
followed with an accuracy that cannot possibly 
be attributed to mere accident. It was evident 
that the ‘“‘ Critic” was written with a copy of the 
“ Rehearsal” at the writer’s elbow. Certain of 
the passages in the two plays we may pause a 
moment to compare. 

When Puf* says 

“The pro and con goes as fast as hits in a 
fencing match. It is, indeed, a sort of small-sword 
logic, which we have borrowed from the French. . . 
There you see she threw in Tilburnia! Quick, 
parry carte with England! Ha! thrust in tierce a 
title! parried by honour,” &c. 
he was clearly imitating Bayes’s speech : 

‘** You shall see ’em come in upon one another, 
snip-snap—hit for hit, as fast as can be. First one 
speaks—then presently t’other’s upon him slap, 
with a repartee; then he’s at him again, dash with 
a new conceit, and so eternally,” &c. 


“T wouldn’t have you too sure that he is a 





beef-eater,” says Mr. Puff. “ Perhaps you may 
find, too, for all this that she’s not dead neither,” 
says Mr. Bayes. 

The Son in the “ Critic’ states, 


‘* My father dwelt in Rochester, and was 
As I have heard—a fishmonger—no more.” 


Prince Prettyman, in the ‘ Rehearsal,” cries, 
“Bring in my father! ‘Why d’ye keep him from 
me? Although a fisherman, he is my father.” 
“Figurative,” observes Puff, commenting upon 
his dialogue. ‘‘Simile!”’ says Bayes, engaged in 
a like task. ‘That antithesis of persons is a 
most established figure,” notes Mr. Dangle. 
“Antithesis! Thine and mine,” Bayes points 
out. Puff asks the characters if they can’t 
‘* go off the stage kneeling.” Prince Volscius is 
made to go off hopping. “How am I to get off 
here?” asks the confidant. You? Pshaw!” 
Puff replies. ‘‘What the devil signifies how you 
get off? Edge away at the top, or where you 
will.’ How shall all these dead men go off?” 
inquires Smith. ‘Go off? why as they come in— 
upon their legs,” Bayes answers. “I'll show you 
how they shall go off. Rise, rise, sirs, and go 
about your business.” Even Lord Burleigh’s famous 
shake of his head, ‘‘ because he has all the affairs 
of the nation on his mind and has no time to 
talk,” may owe something of its origin to the 
conversation in whispers of the Usher and 
Physician ‘‘ because they are politicians, and 
matters of state ought not to be divulged.” 

The original representative of Bayes was 
John Lacy, a comedian of great repute 
in his day, of whom Langbarne says ‘‘I am apt 
to believe that as his age never had, so the next 
never will have, his equal, at least not his 
superior.” He had been a dancing-master, had 
held a lieutenant’s commission in the army, and 
he instructed Nell Gwynne in the art of acting. 
His portrait was painted by command of Charles 
II. in three of his favourite characters, and may 
still be found at Windsor Castle. He was 
described as “of a rare shape of body and of a 
good complexion.’”’** He was the author of three 
or four comedies, one of which came upon the 
stage three years after his death. Durfey sup- 
plied a prologue, bespeaking the indulgence of 
the audience, and concluding with the lines 

‘« And if it takes not, all we can say on’t 

Is,—we've his fiddle, not his hands to play on’t.” 
Lacy was required to imitate Dryden in aspect 
and manner as closely as possible; and the Duke 
of Buckingham took great pains to perfect him 
in the part. Dryden was fond of wearing a black 
velvet coat, took snuff constantly, ejaculated 
“egad,” and was given to much anxious gesticu- 
lation in instructing the players as to the per- 
formance of his tragedies. These peculiarities 
were no doubt borne in mind by the actor. It 
it said that Dryden was induced by Buckingham 
and the Earl of Dorset to accompany them to the 
theatre on the first performance of the comedy, 
and occupied a seat between the two noblemen. 
The laureate “ put the best face upon the matter, 
and endeavoured to laugh at the grotesque picture 
of himself.” That he felt the ridicule acutely, 
however, can hardly be doubted. He took his 
revenge subsequently in portraying the duke as 
Zimri, in ‘Absalom and Achitophel.” But this 
return blow was judiciously withheld until the, 
duke had ceased to be a royal favourite. The 
poem was not published until 1681—ten years 
after the production of the “ Rehearsal.” 

Lacy was followed in the part of Bayes by a 
gross comedian known as Joe Haynes. He 
became a Roman Catholic, but he spoke on one 
occasion ‘‘a recantation prologue,” written by 
Tom Brown, and presented himself to the 
audience in a white sheet, witha burning taper 
in his hand, upon his admittance to the play- 
house after his return to the Established Church. 
The next famous Bayes was Dick Estcourt, 
the friend of Addison, Steele, and Parnell, 





* A character called Puff, by-the-bye, had already ap- 
ared upon the stage in Foote’s comedies of “ Taste” and 


* Dryden, however, was of low stature 








* The Patron,” 








and thickset. 
Hence he was called Poet Squad by Rochester, and Little 
Bayes by Tom Brown; 
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who honoured the actor under the name of 
« Jocus’”’ in a Bacchanalian poem. ‘“ Estcourt,” 
says Davies, “‘ was a remarkable genius, celebrated 
for ready wit, gay pleasantry, and a wonderful 
talent in mimicry.” He was a favourite of 
the great Duke of Marlborough—“ those,” notes 
his biographer, ‘‘ who know his Grace’s character 
will not be surprised that he did not improve 
his fortunes by that distinction’’—he was the 
providore of the Beefsteak Club, wearing a 
gridiron of gold suspended from his neck by a 
green silk ribbon, and towards the close of his 
career he became landlord of the Bumper Tavern 
in Covent Garden. Steele devoted the whole 
of the Spectator No. 468, to reflections upon the 
death and character of Dick Estcourt, and 
concludes, “ I wish it were any honour to the 
pleasant creature’s memory that my eyes are too 
much suffused to let me go on.” 

After the stage had lost Estcourt, Colley Cibber, 
who had theretofore been content to play Prince 
Volscius, was promoted to the part of Bayes. 
Cibber wore a smart, coxcombical dress, in imita- 
tion, it was said, of Tom Durfey, and in the 
course of the performance was so unwise as to 
venture a satirical reflection upon Pope, to whom, 
in conjunction with Gay and Arbuthnot, had 
lately been assigned the authorship of the poor 
farce “Three Hours after Marriage.” How Pope 
retaliated need not here be related. Gay, who 
considered himself included in the affront, was 
stated to have resented it ‘in something more 
feeling than words,” 

It had for some time been evident that the 
“ Rehearsal’? was fast losing its original signifi- 
cance, and becoming a mere vehicle for mimicry 
and buffoonery; it was no longer recognised 
as an attack upon authors, and was now made 
available as a means of satirising actors and 
of winning laughter from the town at any 
price. It was understood that Bayes was at 
liberty ‘‘ to gag,” very freely indeed. Theophilus 
Cibber, who next assumed the part, diverted his 
public by introducing into the drama “ hobby 
horses and other novelties, with some fresh jokes 
upon the actors.” The burlesque was rapidly 
being perverted into a pantomime. Still a run 
of three weeks was secured for the representa- 
tion—something to marvel at in those days. 
Young Cibber, however, was condemned by the 
judicious for the extravagance, grimace, and 
“false spirit” of his acting. 

The part of Bayes was presently to acquire new 
fame in the hands of Garrick. He undertook the 
character during his first season in London at the 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields. There was no Dryden, 
or Davenant, or Durfey now to mock, and he aimed 
at no precise portrait-painting therefore, He 
wore at first a gay and handsome dress; but it 
afterwards occurred to him that Bayes should not 
appear in too affluent circumstances, and he 
substituted “a shabby, old-fashioned coat that 
had formerly been very fine, a little hat, a large, 
flowing, brown wig, high-topt shoes with red 
heels, a mourning sword, scarlet stockings, and 
cut-fingered gloves.” His demeanour was very 
solemn and earnest, and though he excited 
his audience to great mirth, he was never himself 
moved to laughter. He was credited with a 
desire to correct the errors of his time, and 
to enforce the merits of his own school of acting— 
“the true theatrical manner,” as he termed it. 
He selected for imitation certain of the more 
famous actors of the day, and mimicked in turn 
the peculiarities of speech and style of each. 
Quin, it was noticed, he refrained from mocking. 
He either respected too much the merits of that 
performer, or was too prudent just then to enter 
the lists against him. But of Delane, who ranked 
next Quin in the profession, he effected an 
elaborate caricature. He retired to the back 
of the stage, and drawing his left arm across 
his breast, rested his right elbow on it, raising 
a finger to his nose, and then came forward witha 
stately air, nodding his head as he advanced, and 


simile, “So boar and sow,” &c. Next he bur- 
lesqued the soft, plaintive accents of Hale, who 
played the lovers at Covent Garden, ond was 
thought to be without a rival in the tender 
and pathetic. Ryan, a veteran actor, who had 
been included*in the original cast of Addison's 
“Cato,” was next chosen for imitation, and 
certain speeches were delivered in the croaking, 
drawling, tremulous tones for which he was well 
known. Mimicry of other actors followed, 
including Giffard, the manager of the theatre, who 
was said to have challenged Garrick to fight a 
duel in consequence. Indeed the story goes that 
a contest actually took place, and that Garrick 
was wounded in the sword-arm. This seems to 
be very improbable, however, especially as 
Garrick’s performances were continued unin- 
terruptedly throughout the season. 
The actor’s success in Bayes was undoubtedly 
very great. He appears to have played the part 
oftener than any other at Goodman’s Fields, and 
on his removal to Drury Lane Bayes was the 
second character he undertook, Chamont, in the 
“Orphan,” being the first. By-and-by, yielding 
to the advice of his friends and the remonstrances 
of the actors, and convinced that his fame needed 
no further help from a source so undignified as 
mere mimicry, he abandoned the part altogether. 
It was remarked at the time that there was little 
generosity in his giving up what he no longer 
wanted; and when he afterwards found himself 
imitated by Tate Wilkinson and Henderson, and 
was exceedingly angry with their presumption in 
that respect, it was thought he might have called 
to mind the caricatures of his playfellows with 
which he had entertained the town in the early 
part of his career. 
Among the freaks of the playhouse to which the 
“ Rehearsal” has been subjected it may be men- 
tioned that Bayes was at one time represented by 
the beautiful Mrs. Mountford—who was also 
known as Mrs. Percival and Mrs. Verbruggen— 
and at a later date by Mrs. Clive—Horace 
Walpole’s great crony and neighbour. Mrs. 
Clive, moreover, wrote a farce for her benefit, 
called ‘‘ Bayes in Petticoats,” an adaptation from 
the French of Marivaux. 
In the hands of Foote the “ Rehearsal” was 
made to deviate more than ever from its original 
purpose. ‘It was,” as Davies says, “an odd 
mixture of himself and the Duke of Buckingham : 
the old building was new-faced with a modern 
front.” The play was treated as the groundwork 
of an entertainment, in which the chief performer, 
who was at once a wit, « mimic, a satirist, and a 
buffoon, was at liberty to indulge in the most 
exuberant antics. The audience were kept in 
continual laughter. ‘ Public transactions, 
the flying follies of the day, debates of 
grave assemblies, absurdities of playwright, 
politicians, and players, all came under his cog- 
nizance, and all felt the force of his wit; in short, 
he laid hold of everything that could furnish 
merriment for the evening.’’ Yet no one thought 
of condemning Foote for thus dealing with the 
play. It was felt generally that Foote, had he 
been so disposed, could have written a new 
“ Rehearsal” equal to the old; and then the 
original work had clearly seen its best days. 
Other performers of Bayes have been Shuter, 
King, Tate Wilkinson, and Henderson. In 1785, 
at Covent Garden, the comedy was reduced to 
three acts. In 1819, at the same theatre, the 
“ Rehearsal”? was played as a farce in one act, 
the late William Farren appearing as Bayes, 
Liston as Prince Volscius, and Blanchard as Prince 
Prettyman. There has been no later representa- 
tion of the Duke’s burlesque. Its revival in the 
future is hardly to be expected, and indeed not 
to be desired; but its story may be regarded 
altogether as a curious chapter in the chronicles 
of the stage. 








The magistrates at the Middlesex Sessions on 
Thursday disposed of 418 licences for music and 
dancing. A great number of licences were renewed 





in the exact tones of Delane spoke the famous 
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REVIEWS. 


[Cramer & Co. Lrrtep.] 

“ Divertissement Militaire on popular French and 
German National Songs.” By Jos. Rumen. 

One of Mr. Rummel's best pieces, suitable both 
for the Professor and the Amateur, and containing 
all the popular war songs on both sides. It is 
capitally put together; brilliant and not difficult. 
We have no hesitation in saying that it will become 
& universal favourite. 





“Ame Chérie.” 
JuLes Ea@anarp. 
An elegant motivo, arranged with considerable 
taste, and with an eye to legitimate and artistic 
effect. It is within the powers of a moderately 
skilled player, and not beneath the notice of the 
most accomplished. 


Romance. Pour Piano. Par 





[Lamborn Cock & Co.] 

** Poppies pale on thy pillow weep.” Serenade, Words 
by Fiorence Percy, Composed by Karr Lucy 
Warp. 

A simple and pretty air, in E flat, 8-4 time, with 
a tasteful accompaniment, the voice ranging from B 
to C, nine notes. 





‘* May Blossoms.” Song. Words by Roprrt Regce. 
Music by Bertnoup Tours. 

A light and fairy-like ditty, as a spring-song should 
be; there is much that is graceful both in melody and 
accompaniment, the latter being not overloaded with 
notes. The key is A, 2-4 time, compass from E to 
A, eleven notes. 





“The Petrel's Warning.” Song. The verse by 

Freperic Enocu. Music by Henry Smarr. 

This is a good baritone scena, with plenty of 
opportunity for dramatic vocalization, the character 
of the music being well suited to the verses. Itisa 
good specimen of Mr. Smart’s manner. It is set in 
6-8 time, key G minor, changing into the major for 
the last verse, the melody ranging from B to F, 
twelve notes. 





Variations for the Pianoforte on the Old English 
Air, “Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
Composed by Westiey Ricwarps. 

Mr. Richards has bestowed some considerable 
pains on his ornamentation of the favourite air,— 
one of the most beautiful ever written—and has 
produced a very taking pianoforte piece. It is as 
brilliant as can be desired, but there are no formid- 
able difficulties. The finale in waltz time is 
particularly effective. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“Polka des Hussars, alla militaire.” Pour Piano, 

Par Aurnonse Lepve. , 

A sparkling and melodious polka, with well 
marked rhythm, tolerably easy, and good for dancing 
purposes. An illustrated title showing a troop of 
Hussars, completes the attractions of Mr, Leduc’s 
latest effort. 





‘© The Rose of the Battle-field.” 
Dr. J. E. CanPEnter. 
L. Harron. 

This song is founded on an incident of the war 
related by the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
The prose of the 7'’eleqraph has not been much 
improved upon in its lyrical version by Dr. Carpen- 
ter, who moreover has taken liberties with the 
veracious history of the newspaper correspondent, 
Mr. Hatton, as usual, has done his part well, and 
the song as a whole is pleasing and attractive. It is 
set in F, eommon time, compass eleveu notes C 
to F, 


Song. Written by 
The music composed by J, 





. (Rupaur & Co.) 
‘* Flower of Peace.” Valses par Conariz. 

A set of Waltzes, with “nothing to distinguish 
them from the legion of similar compositions, save 
that the introduction has two movements—each 
with its cornet cadenza—an allegretto and an 
andante. For dancing purposes the waltzes are 





without any obseryation being made. 


neither better nor worse than usual. 
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1L, HOME BELOVED, Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) P 
12. THI SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlicd. Che Orchestra, 
13. MAY MORNING Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WISK. (Es kann ja nicht immer s TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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ruszichenden Soldaten aa 
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29. ’ t / Maviande Traditional. A humorous 
gi “Y vee — aregte — a *.* Cagqurs AND Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
2: v1 1 WE MEET. (Wieder or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-srreet, Recent-staegt, W, 
21. TI ~ - BLOOM 1S OFF THE MSRANC HES. (Jlerbst- 
on UNA Lae TRUE. (Una) Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W. 
on pal , AND 
6. THE FAITHFUL HEART, (Lied der Treue ) r es, Mie 
27. THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmat muss.) Volks- 59, Freer Street, 
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2.AL tf E FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. (Das Rheinwein PROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 
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29. HILDA'’S WOOING. (Hulda’s Werbung.) 
80, ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitzen wir im heitern Bunde.) 
81. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das far ein durstig Jahr. ) f 
82 1 SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 4 UI tc OS td. 
83. SWISS BOY'S PARTING, (Muss iden.) Volkslied. 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





CRAMBR & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
) © perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
{nstitution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 
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Mr. H. F. Chorley has returned to town, from 
Scarborough. 





Mr. Charles E. Stephens has been elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of Music. 





Gardoni, his wife, three children, and two nieces, 
recently staying at Folkestone have arrived in 
London. 





Mr. Robert Cocks has obtained a renewal of his 
license for music and dancing at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. 


The principal viola of the famed Conservatoire 
Concerts, M. Vidier, with his wife, an excellent 
pianist and composer, has arrived from Paris. 





Among the recent arrivals are Lubeck and family, 
from Paris, vid Rotterdam. This eminent pianist 
and accomplished musician was the last to quit St. 
Germain. 





Mr. W. H. Liston announces his benefit on Satur- 
day next, at the Olympic Theatre. A new extrava- 


ganza, ‘ Paul and Virginia,” is to be produced, 





Quite a number of dramatic and musical stars 
are shining on New York, at one and the same time. 
Among them we may mention Nilsson, Seebach, 
Jefferson, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Lotta, and George 
L. Fox. 





Tke Irving Fund has gained considerable access. 
Among the most generous donations, Mr. Charles 
Millward has offered to put up a memorial cross 
over the grave of the lamented actor. This gift the 
Committee have thankfully accepted. 





Two well-known actresses on the French boards, 
Madlles. Massin and Mignard, have enlisted in the 
National Guards as cantinitres. Several of the male 
actors have already enlisted either in the National 
Guards or Mobiles. General Trochu is said to be 
descended from Racine. 





Mr. H. J. Byron has lately been employed upon 
two new plays, which he will produce during his 
present tour. One is a drama, in four acts, entitled 
“ The Last Shilling ;” and the other a play, the title 
of which is not yet fixed. He has also a comedy, 
entitled ‘ Tom’s Thumb,” in a forward state of 
preparation. 





Gounod, his wife and two children, are living in 
the suburbs of London, in the utmost privacy. 
Whether his villa, like those of Mdmes. Artit, 
Baugniet, Delle Sedie, and Charton-Demeur, has 
yet escaped the pillage of the enemy, we are not 
informed. Much sympathy is felt for the composer 
of “ Faust,” thus exiled from his native country, at 
a time when engaged in a new opera of grand 
design, requiring the meditation of an undisturbed 
mind, 





The success of Tom Hood’s Comic Annual has 
warranted on the part of the proprietors an increased 
expenditure this year, in order to make it better 
than ever. Among other well-known authors, it 
will count Mr. Leland (Hans Breitmann), whose 
contribution will be the first of his writings to 
anpear originally in an English periodical. The 
artistic staff will be of the first excellence, and the 
engraving and printing will be by the Brothers 
Dalziel. 





During the political turbulence in Paris, 1848, by the 
destruction of the early numbers and plates of the 
History of Music, a work now renewed by the veteran 
Fétis, the author and publisher were nearly ruined. 
Howmany more authors, publishers, and artists; will 
be ruined by the present cruel war, it is painful to 
think, and there seems, at present, no limit to 
the duration of all the misery. Let us hope that 
no other act of barbarism will sully the name of 
Prussia, equal to the destruction of the noble library 
of Strasburg. 

Chief theatrical comment turns on the retirement 
from active life of the old associates in many an 
Adelphi enterprise—Mr. Webster and Mdme Celeste. 
The one withdraws from managerial functions, the 
other retires from the stage altogether. The Adelphi 
and Princess’s Theatres pass into the hands of Mr. 
Chatterton of Drury Lane, who will thus become 
something ofa theatrical monopole. He retains the 
services of Mr. Webster as an actor, and he has 
secured Mdme. Celeste to appear at the Adelphi in 
a series of twelve farewell performances of “ The 
Green Bushes’ commencing on the 22nd inst. 





At the fourth concert on the 22nd inst, at the 
Crystal Palace, a new claimant for English fayour is 
to appear, in the person of Mdme. Corani. Since 
her arrival in this country, a few amongst the art- 
lovers that are in town have heard this lady, and 
acknowledge her continental reputation as justly 
merited. Her voice is of great compass and power, 
yet under perfect control and possessing that quality 
the Italians define as ‘“‘simpatia.” She has great 
breadth of style, is highly dramatic in her delivery, 
enters fully into the conception of the composer, 
and feeling intensely herself, takes her audience with 
her, 





in which Mrs. Liston will make her appearance. 
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It is said that the exiled Empress of France has | 
had more than one noble mansion offered for her 
residence, with heartfelt expressions of deep sym- 
pathy expressed by the owners for her sufferings. 
The recently deceased Mérimée, her confidential | 
friend and adviser, was the first person who com- 
municated to the Empress the battle of Sedan and 
the capitulation of the Emperorand the army. The 
news of this unexpected calamity threw the Empress 
into hysterics, and for some time it was painful to 
witness her forlorn condition. It is said that this | 
scene greatly affected poor Mérimée, who imme- | 
diately quitted Paris for Cannes. 


Watson's Art Journal speaks in the highest terms 
of a performance by Mr. Wehli at New York. One 
of the pieces played was Webhli’s ‘ Lurline,”’ in 
which the ‘ Sweet Spirit ’’ occurs, and “ it rang out 
like the rich tones of a human voice, and with a 
sostenuto effect which could only be obtained by a 
first-class artist. Surrounding this lovely theme 
were coruscations of brilliant passages, graceful and 
varied in form, like arabasques surrounding a central 
beauty, which were brought out in admirable relief 
by the clear touch of the player. The whole musical 
picture was visible to the ear, the melody the central 
object, the entourage, or details, in subordinate but 
perfect harmony.” Other pieces played were the 
“ Faust’? and “ Tarantelle’? by Thalberg and 
Chopin. 


That the staler a truth is the more readily it is 
weleomed as an intellectual discovery, is a fact 
regulating many dramas as well as many sermons. 
As the Pall Mall Gazette says, like those indolent 
or sterile preachers who are in the habit of inflicting 
upon their congregations year after year a certain 
established course of sermons, to which time brings 
neither alteration or addition, the stage also pos- 
sesses its limited stock of moral lessons, which it 
seems never to weary of rehearsing with a view to 
the edification of playgoers. The new drama of 
“ Wealth,” produced at the Royalty Theatre, sets 
forth the old teaching that contentment is far above 
gold, and that poveriy at Camden Town is greatly 
preferable to affluence in Belgravia. The audience 
accepts this inculcation with implicit faith appar- 
ently; certainly they applaud it warmly; and yet 
there is probably no one among them who would not 
willingly allow his moral nature to be experimented 
upon in the way of increasing his worldly posssssions 
if such an ordeal could anyhow be contrived for 
him, 


There was an alarm of fire at the Surrey Theatre 
on Saturday evening. In the last scene of the new 
drama, ‘* Link by Link,” sparks were seen to fall 
from the ceiling upon the stage, and the curtain was 
suddenly let down. There was no cry of “ fire,” but 
arush was immediately made from the stalls and 
other parts of the house, and a general panic seemed 
inevitable. Two gentlemen who had been having 
some refreshments in one of the rooms off the box 
lobby, hearing that the theatre was on fire, smashed 
the window overhanging the street and jumped out. 
Cries of “Keep your seats!” ‘Nothing has 
happened!” “ There is no danger !” came from the 
orchestra, stage boxes, and stage without producing 
the desired effect, until the orchestra struck up a 
lively air, and the curtain was again drawn up. Mr. 
E. T. Smith, the lessee of the theatre, then came 
forward, and told the audience that a piece of gauze 
over the stage had caught fire; that it was thought 
advisable to drop the curtain while the fire was 
being extinguished; and that there had been really 
no cause whatever for ularm, as the fire was of the 
most trifling character. The remainder of the per- 
formance was then proceeded with, free from further 
commotion. 





in one instance a saint’s statue seems to be dis- 
placed, but the magnificent lacework of the west 
front and of the spire appears utterly unharmed. A 
sound Ultramontane would regard this as almost, if 
not quite, a special Providence, but for one thing. 
The great cross, 474 feet above the pavement, and at 
least 490 above the German batteries, is out of 
the perpendicular. Now the shot that did this 
could have been no accidentalone. What trajectory 
known to modern artillery would at its highest point 
have an elevation of 490 feet? The mere supposi- 
tion of an accident is thus out of the question; and} 
unless we allow that the accuracy of German 
artillery is something perfectly marvellous, and that 
this delicate bit of ironwork was struck at the first 
attempt we cannot but conceive that the unequalled 
lacework of the spire was the object upon which the 
besiegers trained their Krupp guns. But the exquisite 
cathedral is practically unharmed—maryellous as it | 
may appear. 








We have so often deprecated the illimitable tax 
upon the time and labour of dramatic artists, im- 
posed in the shape of charitable performances for 
some one or other improvidently deceased, that we 
agree with the general tenour of the following 
remark in a Sunday contemporary :— 

“Without wishing to stop the flow of charity, we 
may express little sympathy with the entertainment 
about to take place in St. James’s Hall for the 
German wounded. Concerts for charitable purposes 
are oftentimes the cause of great imposition upon 
artists, who are called upon for real sacrifices while 
the audience get a quid pro quo. But, apart from 
this, is it decent for the Gesang-Verein to be shout- 
ing their war-songs in the heart of neutral London, 
and within hearing of the French refugees who have 
sought our hospitality ?” 


We are not prepared to offer an opinion upon the 
decency of shouting war-songs. Perhaps it is no 
worse than writing war-leaders in the daily papers, 
which are influenced in favour of one combatant or 
the other. Besides the French refugees need not 
go and hear the ‘‘Wacht am Rhein:” and if the 
strains reach to the doors of St. James's Hall, and 
float along Regent Street, the peripatetic refugees 
can easily hail a cab and get quickly out of ear-shot. 
But as to the sacrifices imposed upon the artists, 
who are brought under a moral pressure to give 
their services, there we agree with our contemporary. 
It is not the audience who are the benefactors. 


The ways of County Magistrates are too inseru- 
table for us to imagine they will pay the slightest 
regard to the remonstrance of Mr. Myers, manager of 
the Oxford Music Hall, whose socialistic principles 
go the length of asserting that all music halls 
should be licensed on one broad system, and 
either be suffered to open on holy days or else 
compelled to close. Mr. Myers says :— 


*‘T could have let The Oxford for £20 on Good 
Friday last for a performance of sacred music, 
or opened it on my own account for a like per- 
formance, and made more, perhaps, than twice that 
sum, having the requisite artists on my staff and an 
organ in the Hall; but I could not tell what offence 
this might give to the Licensing Justices. I 
therefore kept the Hall closed. I respected Ash 
Wednesday in like manner (being interdicted from 
admitting the public by the printed terms of my 
licence), only to be a loser of some £50, whilst 
others less particular reaped the advantage of 
my Hall being closed. On Good Friday the 
Agricultural Hall was opened for Wrestling and 
Hamilton’s Panorama of America (day and night), 
both secular performances. Dare any one of the 
urban Halls have produced such a performance? I 
say, No! There would have been an outcry and, 
most likely, opposition to their licences if they had. 
There were both day and night performances at the 
St. James’s Hall, and the Crystal Palace was open 
both morning and evening; so were the Woolwich 
Gardens and Highbury Barn, and both are open, 





Strasburg Cathedral turns out to have been only 
damaged to an inconsiderable extent by the siege. 
It is almost impossible to believe that the iron hail- 
storm can have spared the vast building completely. 
Yet one has to look closely to see the damage done. 
Here and there a little crocket is knocked off, 


also, every Sunday; and would, I repeat, this be 
a safe course for the Halls-in the Metropolis 
to pursue, or dare they do it?” 


| Mr. Myers has found out that the inequality of 
| responsibility rules no less the managing of music 


halls than the stealing of horses and the looking | between them, 


over hedges. 





means perform the latter operation. Mr. Myers 
has not drunk deeply at the font of magisterial 
wisdom, or he would at once recognise the sacred 
character of wrestling and American panoramas, 
and acknowledge that the consumption of unlimited 
pork pies and bitter beer at the Crystal Palace 
is calculated to stimulate the spirit to appreciate 
a national fast. 





As a eritical curiosity we enshrine the following 
estimation of Mdlle. Nilsson’s singing of “ Angels 
ever bright and fair’ in New York. It oceurs in 
Watson's Art Journal :— 


‘* Mdlle. Nilsson evidently comprehends nothing 

of Handel; in her hands this beautiful prayer was 
devoid of devotional feeling, and became only a 
vehicle for sensational effects, produced chiefly by 
long, unmeaning pauses and dramatic poses, with 
hands crossed and eyes upturned to heaven, or 
rather to the ceiling. The ensemble was certainly 
very charming, but the sentiment of devotion was 
entirely merged in admiration for the actress, just 
as the singing was subservient to the acting. For 
fervour we had sensation; for simplicity, mere 
trickery. We could mention a dozen church singers 
in New York and Boston who could sing this aria in 
®& manner every way superior to Malle. Nilsson’s per- 
formance on Monday evening, which was a mere- 
tricious secular manner of rendering sacred music. 
Her voice disappointed us greatly, for while the 
upper region had both brightness and power, all tho 
middle register is devoid of timbre, presenting but a 
feeble continuation of the upper quality. Still, 
notwithstanding the radical faults we have 
mentioned, she made a certain sensational effect, 
which the public did not stop to criticise, but under 
its influence awarded her an encore. Of the huge 
floral abominations which wore shouldered on the 
orchestra after this performance, we have nothing 
to record but wonder.” 
It may be mentioned that the Swedish artist 
declined to sing in private before the Lotus Club, a 
self-constituted judicial court of American critics ; 
and that she thus alienated some who would 
probably have proved thorough-going supporters. 


It seems that we are indebted to Protestantism 
for the affliction of lacrymose street music, which 
presses 80 sorely upon us. Mr. Kaines, tells us 
that such is the case, and that even “ the emotional 
cravings and wild unrest” which mark the melodies 
of our times are indications of the religious spirit of 
the age. Of course we do not contest the position 
that national temperament largely influences 
national music, and we should be prepared to find 
in the music of the north a more sombre tone than 
in that of the south. But we have a good deal of 
difficulty in accepting the theory that when “ Pro- 
testantism broke the spell under which the human 
intellect was bound by Roman Catholicism and 
enlarged the sphere of man’s knowledge,” the tem- 
perament and music of the northern nations became 
saddened by the increased sense of responsibility, 
and by the thought of the mysteries of life and 
death; and that they lost the brightness and cheeri- 
ness which the unreformed peoples of the south 
have stillretained. So far as England is concerned, 
it may be questioned whether any of her modern 
music can be called national; and if there be a tinge 
|of sadness in the airs that are heard in the street 
and drawing-room we should feel inclined to ascribe 
it to the presence of that dreariest of all follies— 
forced comicality, which is sometimes miscalled 
humour. There is one department of our music 
however on which Mr. Kaines’s theory sheds light. 
We now know why the braying of German bands is 
so awfully depressing. It comes of course from the 
fact that Germany produced the Reformation. 





The frequent compact of dishonesty between 
theatrical check-takers and money-takers by which 
managers are robbed is one within the experience of 
many a defrauded lessee. The check-taker has only 
to avoid dropping a few of his checks into the till, 
and somehow contrive their return into the hands 
of the money-taker, and, lo! a neat little sum is 
accumulated, for which there is no visible voucher 
and which the accomplices may conveniently share 
Mr. Calvert, the provincial manager, 


One music hall proprietor may in| has invented an instrument which appears destined 
apparently by a bullet, or at least by a spent shot; | fact achieye the former, while another may by no 





to defeat the machinations of the most astute check- 
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taker, and render impossible one peculiar violation 
of the Eighth Commandment. He makes his checks 
or vouchers not of card but of copper, and these he 
inserts in a fitting cylinder with a vertical opening 
through which the whole pile is visible. The trouble 
of counting is not required, the cylinder being 
marked on a graduated scale, the single degree of 
which corresponds to the thickness of the vouchers, 
80 that the manager may at a glance see the state of 
his prosperity, as he could that of the weather by 
the thermometer. But this mystery of the cylinder 
is not revealed to the money-taker, who receives it 
enclosed in a mahogany case (locked, of course) with 
a trap at the bottom, which it is his function to open, 
allowing the vouchers, one at atime, to fall. The 
check-taker is provided with a similar engine, 
similarly enclosed, but so far differing from the other 
that the opening is at the top, not at the bottom. 
Every check dropped in is duly registered by the 
cylinder. The scheme is brought to perfection by 
the connection of each machine with an electric 
clock, on the dial of which the state of the cylinders 
is instantaneously recorded whenever a voucher is 
taken from the one and dropped into the 
other. 





WHAT WILL THE WAR DO FOR MUSIC. 





Hitherto discussions on the ‘“ Music of the 
Future’ have oftentimes begun with a smile and 
ended with a laugh. ‘The subject has been too 
closely confined to the consideration of the music 
by Berlioz and Wagner, and as the majority of the 
disputants had in many instances seen but little of 
the music of these two composers and heard less, 
the result has been a perfect acquiescence in the 
music of to-day and a mild carelessness as to its 
condition on the morrow. The platitudes of to-day 
have been thought substantialities, so the possible 
plenitudes of the future have been left to the joy or 
sorrow of the future. Sufficient for the day are its 
imbecility and hypocrisy, its feeling and faith, its 
knowledge and wisdom. But now since the great 
war has opened there will be great changes in the 
condition of art. ‘The siege of Paris is in progress ; 
and whether it lasts ten weeks or ten months will 
only be rivalled in celebrity by the siege of old 
Troy. The Holy Father has lost Rome, and holds 
only his chapel, his stipend, and his spiritual 
children. The gigantic empires of the old East are 
preparing to swarm forth with breech-loaders and 
rifled ordnance. ‘The Grand Monarch of Prussia 
and the German Confederation is realizing the new 
idea of living in a palace worthy of imperial state 
and power; and his children of the North are 
becoming enlightened as to the soft amenities of 
the South. Humanity, whetherin the North or the 
extreme East, is making gigantic strides, gaining 
unthought-of experiences, and possibly learning 
more of what may change its condition and 
civilization, than years upon years would have 
effected had there been no war, and none of its 
strange and magic ‘consequences. No human mind 
can calculate the results of these prodigious 
movements. Europe, ere long, may possibly 
consist of free state and free church. Under such 
changes it is imagined great will be the progress 
of the people, and great the transformation in all 
fine art. It is not for short-sighted mortals to 
penetrate into such forthcoming mysteries ; still the 
spirit of a wise liberty leadeth to the new and the 
good. Every musician must have long felt, that for 
some time past, the all in music has been used up. 
Forms are stereotyped, ideas parodied, and 
unless some huge change takes place in the feelings 
and associations of the European man, there isa 
tolerable certainty of no advance; and if no 
advance, an assured retrogression. Who then 
among the nations is to take the lead? What has 
each nation been doing for music? What has the 
Prussian done for music from the days of that 
philosophical pagan, the Great Frederick— 
whose ancestors—the Hohenzollerns—shouldered 
the pike and made themselves the general tax- 
gatherers upon the helpless and unwary around the 
high Alps; bought the flats of Brandenburgh, and 
from this staud-point created a kingdom that can, 





even in these fast days, only be described as world- 
shaking. What hag France done for music, since 
she destroyed its schools under the old ecclesiastical 
régime, and created her Napoleonic academy and 
her state-paid opera? What Rome has done for 
music before she lost Italy and was a potentiality 
among the kingdoms of Europe all the world well 
knows ; but what has she done during the seventy years 
of the present century? In England, until recent 
times, the heavenly circle of our well-dressed priest- 
hood has been too busily engaged in the peculiarities 
and specialities of disregarded declarations and 
disowned creeds to pay any great attention to art- 
music in worship; and our gentry have remained 
content with the progress of the opera on the 
continent. Prussia, from the time of the Silesian 
annexation, has been much too busied in monar- 
ehical dismemberments to allow of the growth ofagreat 
school of native composers; she has been natural- 
izing the art-children of the Saxon Bach, and the 
two Southern or Eastern giants, Haydn and Mozart, 
coaxing away the master-spirits from Paris, sending 
the schoolmaster abroad, and creating characteristic 
methods of scientific theory and common-sense 
practice. However much she may have modernised 
Luther and his church system, ghe has not utterly 
destroyed the veritable teachings and intentions of 
the old Reformer; for on searching the knapsacks 
of the slain at the recent slaughter-places on the 
borders, the Lutheran hymn-book was rarely, if ever, 
found absent. This significant fact may tend to the 
consideration of the more hidden cause of the 
general feeling throughout Germany in favour of the 
war, and explains what the songs on the Rhine and 
Fatherland and the Prussian leave almost without 
explanation. For the first time since the days of 
Louis XIV.—on the last Sunday in September— 
the Catholics and Protestants at Strasburg joined 
together in a common military act of worship, and 
sang the metrical hymn together in right good 
feeling and fellowship. The Protestant altar was 
made up of drums, and built up against a 
tree. There is no probability of the Holy 
Father shaking hands with Dr. Cumming— 
no chance of their chanting a Lutheran choral in 
duet; but whenever men are disposed to live 
together in harmony, and sing in peace together, 
art can supply the want. There are grand church 
songs for the use of every variety of creed, and the 
sacerdotal service of the Romanist may be mar- 
vellously enriched by the labours of the Lutheran 
musician. The Romanist composer may see in 
the dialectic power of the deep-thinking Lutheran a 
truth which he may turn to great account and 
work up to a full maturity. From the non-pro- 
gressive condition of music in Prussia, and the 
decidedly retrogressive state of the art in France; 
in the onward pressure of life from the present 
war, and recollecting the fact that history repeats 
itself in art as well as in ordinary life—we have 
every reason to expect the rise of some new musical 
genius who may so operate upon the times as to 
do away with this charge of stagnation and come 
forth with acts worthy of the emergency. It was so 
in the religious contests of the sixteenth century ; in 
the Austrian wars of the eighteenth; and the 
Consul Napoleon gave birth to the Heroic Symphony 
by the Dutchman Beethoven ; who however forebore 
to dedicate to the Emperor the work he had 
composed in honour of the Consul. There is 
always a tendency to look at the sensuous side of 
music, and if it be used for the purposes 
of description to portray that which is the 
least desirable. So long as the magnates and 
potentates of Europe care little or nothing for wor- 
ship music, and encourage art only so far as it 
leads to amuse their highnesses in the opera and 
dance, and to keep the people amused, the technic 
ability of the musician will be thrown altogether 
into this direction. The artist will wish to please 
the national mind, for to this end he has been 
manufactured, and for this end he draws his 
honorarium. Change the mind of the monarch, 
change that of the populace, present healthier 
views to majesty and a sounder system of morality 
to the commonalty, the artist, who is the creature 
of his epochs wakes up to a very different expression, 





and becomes a positive teacher in his day and 
generation. Think how the genius of Mozart was 
obscured, if not comparatively lost by his contact 
with the Frenchified courts of Germany. That he 
did great things there is no thanks due to his 
patrons; and had he been free, and the popular 
mind free, how much more would he have done, 
and to what different ends and purposes. French 
art is now the bane of every capital in Europe. Two 
centuries of affectation and pretence have neither 
destroyed its attraction nor stayed its course. But 
the surroundings of the Parisians have been swept 
away ; and the next outgrowth of art manifestation in 
this city will no longer be formed upon the spoilings 
or the travesties of foreign genius. The French 
artist may find a great career before him, and one 
far removed from the schools of Auber and Offenbach. 
The mind of the French public will never again bear 
the re-appearance of such mechanical work, or of a 
spirit so jaunty, flighty, and wunconscientious. 
Germany may cease to be the disciple of France, 
whilst France knows too much to take lessons in 
musical art from Germany. But both France and 
Germany may turn their faces towards the 
South ; and although not attempting to reproduce the 
past of Italy, see in that great past what may be 
made the new and grand future for both countries. 
Although Italy is now without a church school— 
without a national opera—she is the only country 
rich enough in musical art to offer ample capital for 
her own resuscitation, as also for the resuscitation 
of Germany and France. She has never subsisted 
on pilferings or stealings; her tentative stages have 
been legitimate progresses and outgrowths on her 
own part, and in all honesty and good faith, so that 
she has nothing to return, and much to offer. The 
coming man will be probably the Italian; Berlin, 
Dresden, Prague, Frankfort, and Vienna, can do no 
more than Paris; and England offers no basis, no 
study, no practice, no interest. She may succeed 
sometime— perhaps before the next fire, or next 
deluge. 








DRAMATIC TEETOTALISM. 





Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written a book upon 
the Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect, 
the opinions in which might be summed up like the 
celebrated report on the manners and customs of 
certain islanders. ‘‘ Principles none: effect 
beastly.” So thinks Mr. Fitzgerald of the 
modern stage. Now this scornfulness of Mr. 
Fitzgerald has deeply aggrieved the burlesque- 
writers, who may be taken as ultra-modernites, 
It is little wonder that they should feel sore, for 
he has sharpened his hardest lance against 
burlesque. If his law be true that “ what enter- 
tains us in the drama must in part be what ina 
lower degree entertains us in life,” it follows 
that audiences who delight in burlesques are 
accustomed in private to the vulgarest surround- 
ings and the vulgarest pleasures. For not evena 
burlesque-writer would argue that a breakdown 
is intellectual, or a music hall parody has wsthetic 
value. They are intentionally bizarre, foldtre, 
imbecile. But according to Mr. Fitzgerald those 
who take delight in them are those who are 
entertained by folly and imbecility of the lower 
orderathome. We do not ourselves unreservedly 
adopt Mr. Fitzgerald's proposition ; we quote it to 
show how naturally the burlesque-writers are 
annoyed at him. For the very author and actor 
who are content (in burlesque) to embody the 
notion of a fool on the stage, and who are pleased 
if they succeed, would be vexed if you told them 
that their applauders are merely fools in the 
boxes. 

One of the cleverest of the burlesque-writers 
has accordingly broken silence against Mr, Fitz- 
gerald, though not under his own name. As we 
respect the etiquette of anonymity, we shall only 
say that the travestier of current dramas in Fun 
has contributed some very humorous compositions 
to the stage. He is therefore, de facto, one of Mr. 
Fitzgerald's quarry; and he retorts. Taking 
“Amy Robsart” as a peg to hang a few defiant 
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pennons on, he administers some thrusts at the! 
“ superfine critics who put us all to rights.” Giles 
Gosling makes a joke about the ‘‘ Low” Countries, 

“ Now here,” says our burlesque writer, ‘‘ we have | 
a pun received with shouts of approbation in an 

historical drama, which pun if it appeared in a 

burlesque would act upon Mr. Percy Fitzgerald as 

ared rag is said to act upona bull.” Again in 

Mr. Halliday’s play Mr. Fawdon Vokes dances a 
breakdown; and the commentator points trium- 

phantly to this, and to the shouts of approbation 

which hail it. Again there is a piece of pageantry 
with a state barge, and he exhibits the 

‘inexplicable fact that here in a high-class 
historical drama we have a scene introduced 
simply to show a gilt property-barge and a number 
of young ladies 1m silk stockings. ‘‘ Finally of the 
revels at Kenilworth he says: ‘‘Is it not a most 
extraordinary and inexplicable fact that here, in an 
historical drama, a ballet is lugged in amid 
universal delight, inthe most unsuitable part of 
the whole piece, simply to finish an act with éclat; 
while the same device in a burlesque is quoted by 
all right-thinking critics as an unmistakeable sign 
of the degeneracy of the modern stage?” In 
short the writer shows considerable soreness that 
while fabricators of extravaganza are rapped over 
the knuckles, wanton offenders like Mr. Halliday 
should be let off easily. And headds: “It isin 
pieces of this class rather than in foolish, harmless, 
unambitious, unpretentious burlesque, that the 
degenerate tastes of modern audiences, so deeply 
deplored by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, is most 
perceptible.” 

To this Mr. Fitzgerald might naturally retort 
that it is not the occasional pun, breakdown, 
ballet, or procession, which vitiates taste, but the 
everlasting repetition of them. To classify a 
play, it is necessary to ask what it is as a whole. 
What is the sum of incident and entertainment in 
it? One cellar-flap does not make a burlesque, 
any more than one political quip will turn a 
burlesque into a high-class satire. No one would 
argue that the sum of entertainment in “ Amy 
Robsart” consists in jokes and tomfoolery. The 
last element is used sparingly as a relief to a good 
deal of serious, in fact tragic incident. In like 
manner Shakespeare puts a drunken porter 
episode between two of the most intensely 
exciting tableaux of ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ and uses the First 
Gravedigger in ‘‘ Hamlet” in like manner. The 
very contrast of levity with intensity is made by 
Shakespeare to heighten the latter. We do not 
quote Shakespeare’s practice by way of comparison, 
but by way of example, and to show it is not the 
occasional touch of folly which degenerates taste. 
But what, on the other hand, is the sum of enter- 
tainment in a burlesque? It is folly and nothing 
more; folly without the least bit of serious 
humour (since Robson died) to fill the void with 
some little life. Pun without point, dance with- 
out grace, allurement without art, make up 
modern burlesque. Let any one who has battened 
fora whole evening on such amusement as this, 
try and detail his impressions next day. Can he 
give an account of what he has witnessed? Will 
his pleasure bear reproduction? Can he 
quote any good thing out of the literature of 
Bedlam? He may remember one of the tunes—a 
melody robbed from some worthier work, and now 
degraded to empty words, and an accompaniment 
of coups de talons; and that is about all. Here then 
is the real degeneracy of taste—a taste which 
takes such amusement not as relief to other 
matters of more importance. but as the abiding 
invariable fare. It is the constancy of diet 
which determines the health or sickness of the 
partaker, not the occasional indulgence: yet the 
writer whom we have quoted preaches a kind of 
dramatic teetotalism, and assumes that a play 
having lofty pretensions should never indulge in 
the relief of levity. For the “foolish, harmless, 
unambitious burlesque” it is permitted to riot in 
the very drunkenness of fun; but the respectable 
drama must wholly abstain. Such a theory we 


of a play as it is the general tendency of a man’s 
life, which determines its good or evil. Not the 
single glass makes the drunkard; nor does the 
single unbending from seriousness so demoralise 
a drama as to warrant the very vendors of mental 
alcohol in preaching temperance principles. 











THE TEXT-BOOK OF “ST. PETER.” 





The same number of persons usually goes to make 
a song as to make a quarrel. There is the writer 
of the words and the writer of the music, except 
in those exceptional cases when the poet and com- 
poser are one, and in those more frequent cases 
when the composer takes a dead or a public poet's 
words. Seeing, then, that the fabrication of song 
—that is to say of all those works which unite 
words and music, such as oratorio, opera, cantata, 
and the like—ordinarily requires a firm; and 
seeing also that it sometimes happens that 
members of a firm quarrel, it would be well to 
ascertain the laws of etiquette which govern a 
partnership for which there is no written law that 
applies. Which is first in the association of libret- 
tist and composer? In cases of difference of 
opinion, which should give way? As arule the 
composer takes the lead in mechanism, though 
the librettist assumes the priority in work. The 
music being a more abstruse and less malleable 
material than the language, the latter is generally 
made to conform to the former whenever the two 
are found in antagonism. Again, in song-writing 
pursued in partnership the two arts are seldom on 
an equal footing of merit, for the reason that a 
thorough musician rarely if ever chooses a thorough 
poet to collaborate. Instances of this abound, 
from Mendelssohn onwards; and this is the reason 
why the verse of songs is as a rule poor stuff. 
Perhaps a thorough poet would prove restive 
in a musician’s hands, and dispute the composer's 
supremacy. It is true that musicians frequently 
set the poems of the best writers, but this is not 
in collaboration with them. The general practice 
therefore is that the composer assumes the chief 
command in the friendly firm, and regulates 
matters of divergence. 

But not infrequently a composer and verse- 
writer occupying pretty nearly an equal position, 
as far as the different spheres of music and 
literature can be assimilated, associate to produce 
awork. In such a case, presuming differences of 
opinion to arise in the carrying out of their 
common object, it is obvious that no rule exists to 
which they can appeal, except the general law of 
good taste and conciliation. There can be no 
arbiter between them, save that principle of 
courtesy and forbearance to which most of us 
find it politic to submit rather that proceed to 
open rupture and to the declaration of our wrongs. 
Let us point the moral with a reference to a 
recent quarrel which has grown out of ano less 
peaceful an occupation than the composition of an 
oratorio. Two librettists have lately come to 
open warfare over the workmanship of the words 
of Mr. Benedict’s ‘‘ Saint Peter.” The grievance 
originally lay between tho librettist and composer, 
and the essence of it still lies between them now, 
only extraneous circumstances bave diverted the 
quarrel, and brought a third combatant into the 
field. And asthe composer in this case has not 
yet taken arms, the hostilities are confined to the 
two librettists, though the origin of the dispute 
touches those laws of etiquette on which we have 
just commented. 

The quarrel stands thus. The Committee of 
the Birmingham Festival, having commissioned 
Mr. Benedict to compose a new oratorio for 1870, 
handed over to him a libretto written by Mr. 
Chorley—or rather selected by him from Scrip- 
ture—of which libretto the Committee had 
approved. This favourable opinion, according 
to Mr. Chorley’s statement in a contemporary, was 
confirmed by Mr. Benedict himself. ‘“ Mr. Bene- 
dict, both personally and in writing, expressed 


with what was set before him; and this not only 
to myself, but to other persons. It was, further, 
expressly agreed on, in terms of the most perfect 
amity, that no alterations or modifications of the 
text were to be made save by myself. It was 
subsequently suggested by me that, should time 
fall short, only the first two parts of the oratorio 
should be performed at this year’s Festival.” 
Time passed; the year 1869 was running out; 
and Mr. Chorley became curious to know how his 
collaborator was getting on. In November he 
wrote to him, making inquiries. In January of the 
present year he was informed by Mr. Benedict that 
he, the composer, had altered the text-book by the 
aid of a concordance. Mr. Chorley subsequently 
found out that not a concordance only but another 
literary man had been called in to remodel the 
book of “ Saint Peter.” This gentleman, according 
to his own account, made but some trifling altera- 
tions, but Mr. Chorley refused to sanction any 
interference with his own work. Ultimately the 
veteran critic’s share was dispensed with 
altogether, and ‘‘ Saint Peter” came out, not with 
Mr. Chorley’s selection of words but with that of 
a younger man, who performs the function of 
musical criticism for the Sunday Times. 

The matter has since been complicated by an 
adverse notice of the new libretto in the Atheneum 
and by several retorts in the Sunday Times. Into 
this part of the discussion some personality and 
several imputations have been imported. ‘These 
however are beside the main issue, and have 
nothing todo with Mr. Chorley’s grievance or with 
Mr. Benedict's defence. The last indeed has 
never been made public; and therefore it is barely 
possible to sum up the merits of the case. Tha 
only statement from what may be called Mr. 
Benedict's side, is made by his new colleague, the 
gentleman who tried to revise Mr. Chorley. His 
version of the affuir—corroborating in fact Mr. 
Chorley’s version—is as follows :— 


‘Dissatisfied with Mr. Chorley’s libretto, the 
composer of ‘ St. Peter’? did me the honour to invite 
suggestions for its improvement, which he might 
place before the author for acceptance; and, as on 
examining the MS. such suggestions were obvious, 
IT agreed to makethem. ‘This was my task, at the 
outset, and not the arbitrary ‘remodelling’ of 
which Mr. Chorley speaks. The opening of the 
libretto seemed to me admirable; and beyond 
advising some trifling excisions—such as that of a 
passage in which the ‘ Leviathan’ was classed 
among the inhabitants of Lake Gennesareth— 
I saw no room for improvement. Hence, the 
prologue of “ St. Peter,” necessitating the disciple’s 
long-delayed entrance, against which the Atheneum 
protested in diverting ignorance of its cause, is 
substantially Mr. Chorley’s. Further progress of 
a like sort was barred by an insurmountable 
obstacle. Mr. Chorley, I was told, refused to hear 
of any alterations; and-the composer being 
unable to adopt the book as it stood, it only re- 
mained for me to go on independently. Thence- 
forward my business was not to make suggestions, 
but to make a libretto; and I did it without the 
smallest reference to Mr. Chorley’s MS., as a com- 
parison of the two works would show. So much 
for the ‘strange task.’ I need only mention 
that the rejected book contained long episodes—. 
such as the first miracle and the entry into Jeru 
salem, with neither of which was Peter specially 
concerned—to relieve myself from the charge of 
presumption in thinking improvement possible. 
As regards my own share of the actual libretto, 
I am not careful to defend it. Let the public 
voice decide its fate.” 


But even though Mr. Chorley’s libretto was very 
bad, and the second gentleman’s notion of a 
libretto highly superior, the latter’s conduct 
remains equally undignified. He consented to 
tinker another man’s work. Now this tinkering 
propensity is a mean one among literary men, 
It is bad enough when an older hand under- 
takes, without consulting or asking permission to 
cobble the work of a younger; but it is simply 
insufferable when the process is reversed, and the 
younger eagerly assumes the cobbling. We do 
not wonder at Mr. Chorley’s indignation. Whether 
his selection was or was not suitable for Mr, 
Benedict’s purpose is of course out of our ken: it 











hold to be absurd. For it is the general tendency 


himself (to speak moderately) entirely satisfied 


is possible that Mr. Benedict may have found it 
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unusable, or may have discovered new require- —- of musical art to its proper share in the 


ments as his work proceeded. But that it was 
not so very bad, even Mr. Chorley'’s antagonist 
admits; and the admission widens his own breach 
of etiquette. Mr. Chorley supplements the state- 
ment of his complaint by adding:—‘ On Mr. | 
Benedict, in January last, expressing his amaze- 
ment and vexation at my refusal—after the sale of | 
his oratorio—to make acquaintance with changes | 
not made by myself, and as such expressly pro- 
vided against, I offered to refer the matter in | 
debate to the arbitration of two mutual friends of 
ourse—Sir Michael Costa and the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens. This he distinctly declined.” There- 
upon Mr. Chorley himself laid the case before 
these two gentlemen, and has the opinion of both 
before hin: which opinion he expresses himself 
ready to publish. 





But that is unnecessary. We 
should be sorry to see the discussion aggravated 
by the introduction of other partisans. One good, 
however, will already have been effected if the 
present ventilation serves to bring into disrepute 
that love of patching and improving each other's | 
work common among a large class of journalists. | 





DR. CALLCOTT’S MSS. IN THE BRITISH | 
MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—It may be interesting to some of your 
readers to learn that at the Museum they ean now | 
see several of the original scores of the Doctor's | 
popular glees, viz.: ‘The Red Cross Knight,” 
‘Friar of Orders Grey,” ‘“ Forgive, blest shade,” 
&e., &e. 

May I venture to add that Campbell's famous 
lines ** Ye Mariners of England’ were written in 
consequence of my father’s music, which you will 
find stated in Vol. IL. of Dr. Beattie’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets.”’—Faithfully yours, 


Oct. 12. W. Hurcnins Cauucorr. 





“THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTERS.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—In justice to myself may I be permitted to 
state that the operetta of the “ The Foresters 
Daughters,” produced at the Crystal Palace on 
Thursday, was erroneously ascribed in the programs 
printed in the Palace, to the celebrated composer 
Offenbach, instead of to—Yours obediently, 

W. Cuaumens Masrers. 

24, George Street, Ryde, Oct. 7. 

{The Crystal Palace programs are generally dis- 
tinguished for their correctness. Ep.] 





MR. ARTHUR MATTHISON'S “ ENOCH 
ARDEN.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Dear Sirn,—In your number for Sept. 9th., you 
couple some agreeable words of praise on “ Enoch 
Arden” with the name of Mr. Arthur Atkinson. 





As it was my play that was produced at Booth’s 
Theatre—successfully, lam proud to say—I take the 
compliment to myself. Will you encourage my | 
presumption, by changing Atkinson to Matthison, 
and so make your commendation valuable to one 
who esteems very highly the good opinion of his own 
cherished London.—Yours, very respectfully, 


New York, Sept. 27. Anrtuun Marrutson. 





THE AMERICAN MUSICAL CONGRESS. 

Last week we commented upon the opening speech 
of Mr. Henry C. Watson at the National Musical 
Congress, held in New York. There were other 
papers read and addresses delivered at the Congress, 
of uninteresting character. Mr. Southard, musical 
director at the Peabody Institution, Baltimore, 
brought forward one on Musical criticism. He 
showed that a critical literature is an indispensable 
necessity toward a national school of art and a 
cultivated popular taste. Without it is mere 
avarchy. With it comes real culture, and the 





daily thought and life of the people. Nor is the 
essayist’s influence in educating the public taste 
and appreciation of less importance than the critic’s. 
A great composer must have a proper musical 
atmosphere or his works die of suffocation, and it 
is the peculiar province, of those who lead public 
opinion through the press tofurnish such an atmo- 
sphere; which is obviously not to be done by merely 
accommodating one’s self to the average taste of 
the general public. It is the eritic’s duty to pry the 
public out of those ruts to which it continually 
gravitates if left to itself, to make it feel the ugliness 
of tinsel and commonplace, and appreciate the 
sublime and beautiful. In doing this he becomes 
at once a public benefactor. No amount of merely 
material prosperity, wealth, or enterprise alone, 
constitutes a great nation. There must be added to 
these a love for science and art in their highest 
forms, and a general love for them as most im- 
portant elements in the formation of national 
character. 

On the- second day of the Congress, a paper 
was read by Mr. T. F. Seward, of Orange, New 
Jersey, discussing the question, ‘* What can this 
association do to revive an interest in elementary 
musical instruction?” Mr. Seward, while admitting 
that in the higher forms of musical culture the 
progress of America during the past twenty-five 
years has been truly wonderful, said that the 
foundation of the superstructure has been 
gradually crumbling away till there is scarcely any- 
thing of it tobe seen. The results may be observed 
on every side. Many choir members, who sing in 
excellent style and taste, cannot analyse the sim- 
plest tune, and give an intelligent account of the 
characters by which it is represented. The grand 
cause of the lack of elementary knowledge is that 
the old fashioned singing school is passing out of 
existence, and nothing has arisen to take its place. 
It is true that much of the instruction at such 
schools was inexpressibly bad, yet there was withal 
much thorough practice, and so a knowledge of the 
subject was finally gained as a result of prolonged 
experience. The remedy is the holding of short, 
continuous courses of instruction in different places, 
in which meetings shall be held every night for two 
weeks, or such time as may be found most practic- 
able. Such courses are termed ‘ Musical Insti- 
tutes.” The advantages of the system are: Ist. 
That communities can be more thoroughly aroused 
and interested by a special effort than by an ordi- 
narily weekly singing school. 2nd. It has been 
demonstrated by actual experience that at least 
one-half more can be taught by a given number of 
daily lessons than by the same number of lessons 
occurring but once a week. 3rd. The remunera- 
tion of the teacher will be greatly increased. The 
only way in which congregational singing can be 
built up and sustained is by a plan like the fol- 
lowing: 1. Let the services of a thoroughly 
competent musician, who is also an earnest Chris- 
tian, be secured. Let the musical interest of the 
congregation be committed to his care, just as its 
spiritual interests are given into the care of the 
pastor. 2. Let the salary be large, that he may be 
free to spend whatever time may be necessary for 
the training of classes and of individuals. 3. Let 
it be understood that this arrangement is a 
permanent one. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, of 
Boston, read a paper on “ Reform in the Method of 
Teaching the Pianoforte.” He deprecated the 
want of systematic arrangement, of accuracy, and of 
order in our pianoforte instruction books. The 
contrast between a mechanical finger-stroke and 
the melodious touch is not even hinted at, and 
yet it is the most important matter in the whole 
course of instruction. The mechanical touch is 
simple ; the melodious touch complex. The former, 
therefore is naturally and absolutely suitable to the 
beginner, while the latter ought to be taught ata 
more advanced period of time. It is hence injudicious 
to awaken a feeling for melodic expression too early, 
by selecting such pieces for study as require expres- 
sion. Artificial means which prevent faults and 


ensure certain success should not be despised. The 





hand-rest is one of them—the metronome another, 
Another great error seriously interfering with a good 
mechanism is the neglect of the memory. There is 
no doubt that without the power of retaining musical 
ideas, a correct conception of the whole piece, and, of 
course a correct performance, is impossible. In 
teaching, never expect too much of a beginner. Do 
not crowd different things together. Everything 
must be simple, perfectly understood and done, 
before another step can be made. There is no need 
of perplexing a child with the name of every note, 
and even different clefs. Everything is to be learned, 
but only at a time when it is wanted. 

At the close of his paper, Mr. Petersilea was asked 
to give an example of his method, and responded by 
playing Liszt’s concert paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March and Fairy Dance, which was received 
with appplause. 

On the third and last day Mr. J. P. Morgan read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Study of the Theory of Music in its 
legitimate Relations to General Education.” What 
question is there, he asked, that choirs should 
learn, intellectually as well as instinctively, to refer 
the tones they sing to their harmonies and to follow 
intelligently the leading of all the voices or parts ? 
The idea is a false one that a great amount of time 
is needed for this study. Twenty minutes in each 
week’s rehearsal of two hours’ duration, if devoted 
properly to this purpose, would be sufficient to 
accomplish very great good, no dependence being 
placed upon study outside of the rehearsals, and the 
singers would benefit by the rest afforded to the 
voices. Look at the sad results of the mechanical, 
unmusical method of conducting the exercise of a 
choir, as they may be seen in the fate of our used up 
choir boys. Under the present system, even its 
best application, a boy enters the choir, perhaps as 
a soprano, at ten or twelve years of age. The choir- 
master is faithful in the performance of his 
duty as he has been led to view it by the universal 
practice of choir-masters. The boy learns to 
read music, that is, to read his part. He 
hears good music, and having a musical soul, 
learns to love it, he knows not why. Had he any 
opportunity of learning the laws of composition, so 
as to be able to compare one work with another, 
and understand the details of each, even if his 
knowledge during his course as a choir-boy should 
extend no further than harmony, simple counter- 
point, and the outlines of the simplest modulatory 
forms, he would have learned something of music 
in such a manner that all his life would have 
afforded him an intellectual and not a mere sensuous 
enjoyment. Mr. Morgan was in favour, of course, 
of the introduction of music as a branch of study 
into schools. Children should learn musical nota- 
tion as they learn to read letter-press. But is this 
learning music? No more than letter-press is 
becoming well-informed in literature; it is only 
acquiring the means by which one may begin to 
study music. To rescue the mass of young peoplé 
who innocently suppose that they are studying music 
from the slavery to mere mechanical labour under 
which they are suffering is the great work to be 
done now. Let the study of the principles of 
composition be once generally introduced as an 
essential part of choir practice, and let young 
people, who suppose they are studying music, 


actually begin to do so, and it will not be long before _ 


the introduction of the study of musical philosophy 
as a profound science into our colleges will be a 
matter of course, and a man with defective musical 
organization will be considered among the learned 
equally unfortunate, at least, with one having no 
natural perception of mathematical relations or 
logical sequences. 

Hottoway’s OtnTMENT AND PiLts.—Disease is common tothe 
palace and the cottage, and the best remedies are available alike 
to the tenants ofeach. Holloway’s well-esteemed ointment and 
pills can be obtained everywhere at a moderate cost, and prove 
themselves the poor man’s best friend when he is simply ailing 
or, worse still, when the severity of his suffering forbids the 
pursuance of his usual employment. Gout, rheamatic gout, 
rheumatism, lumbago, nervous affectious, neuralgia, sciatica, 
stitches in the side, and pains in the joints, yield to Holloway’s 
ointment. In these two medicaments are combined all that 
science and invention can supply for the relief of suffering 


humanity, and the restoration of the afllicted to health, strength, 
and comfort, 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


CHANTS FOR THE MaGyiricat AnD Nuxc DrMIrtTIs, AND 
Responses ror ApvENT AND Lent, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, 


by post, 4s. 4d., 


&e. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN: 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATB OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREBT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyatn Prace, 8.W. 





CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wma. HORSLEY, Mus, Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 


Holy holy! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 


sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabseus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
layeth the beams. *Tis liberty 
“ome, 7 smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
0 libert ty! 
No. 3. 


hallI on Mamre’sfertileplain. 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. 
O magnify the Lord. 


What’s Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose ? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes. | Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier eee the Cherry. | As when the dove. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreet, W. 


a 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps. 











ORAMER & CO, LIMITED 201, Regent Street, W- 





* Vols. IV. and V. On RomanisM 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


—_—eeeee ees 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


ORIGINAL SEQUE NCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


and other 


STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 


stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 


On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD. of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 

by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
R ESQU FE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montene gro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM 
and S. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A masons: Sermon- Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 

Vol. Ill. Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63.; by 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 64. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES 





Lent to Ascension ; 


: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 33. 10d, 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, aud 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

a x by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Paespyterianism and InvinisM, 
Vol Il. On Anasaptism, the InperenpENTs, and the Quaxkgns, 
Vol. If11, On Mernopism and SwepenporGians, 

Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Games 





Each 4s, 6d. ; 


Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘“‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—Brilish Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 78. 5d. ~ 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d, 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. 'T. Carter, 7. ; by post, 


INCENSE, ppeeiie to Scripture and Antiquity. 


y post, 
oswALD' the. YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 





J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





rrr ny 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
__ PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN, By L m 


LLOYD. 1 vol. Svo., 


TRAY “LEAVES of SCIENCE and 


FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
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Svo. 





ELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


MANY. 


in GER- 
sy the Times Correspondent at Berlin, 1 vo 
8vo. 





HE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. 


THOMAS WRIGHT (the journeyman Engineer). 


-FOOL’S PARADISE : 


THOMAS ARC HER. 3 vols, 


“EARTS and DIAMONDS : 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY. 


\ USTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By Mrs, 


J. H. RIDDE iL L, Author of George Geith,” &c. 38 vols 


WENDOLINE’S HARVEST: 


By the Author of ba ‘Tost Sir Me assingberd,’ - ke 


CQUITTED: a Novel. 


DON SMYTHIES. 2vols, 
ATIENCE CAERHYDON : 


By the Author of “ ‘Be neath the Wheels,” &c. 


\7ERONICA: a Novel. By the Author 
8 vols. 


of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble ” &e. 


FTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a — el, 


By 


8 vols. 


a Novel. By 





a Novel. 
8 vols. 





a Novel. 
2y vols, 


By Mrs. GOR- 


a Story. 


8 vols, 























By MORLEY FARROW. 8 vols. 
ERNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 
LANGFORD CECLL. te A pi 
TONEY'S WORTH: a Novel. By 
TOM HOOD, 3 vols. 
ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 
isons 2 vols. 
 CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 


to-day. 1 vol. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
NEW AND eae PIANO PIECES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


AND 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Price 4s. each. 











CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W, 


NEW AND POPTLAS SONGS. 


“CLEAN SING FIRES, , 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER, 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 
MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 





CRAMER | & CO. s 
SACRED MUSIC. 
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Saint Cecilia. Gem» of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
eg books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


No.1, Sntioing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
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IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal] Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


tr MER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
J) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


 -—- FOURTH BOOK will 


aud Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objecta, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book, 


contain 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


| 


“Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 





RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 

will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 6, 


RAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 


with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 


ty NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
ante from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
0) . 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


Oy + TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 


The Modern 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

/) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and [Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containin 
cises, Solf , &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 

J Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 

tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 

Rubin, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


Exer- 
orks of 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises = 


and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, W 
atton. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers, 


; Songs and Ballads 
allace, Macfarren, and 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia, Grand Selection : Song by ‘beethoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
| RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
hop. 
Cr ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
Oh ts" TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 








Lonpvon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrzezr, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


MONIUM BOOK. 





Loxpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazzt, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











Cuaaes NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par Py - 


Charles Hallé 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TRTeeEEOC Oe eee eT eee eee ree 





N 


Price 3s. 
Cuamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 3s. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Muptz. 





OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. 
Bolo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Onauaa & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 


By W. ©. Levey. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


QO THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Monteomsry. Music by 
6d. 
Eo et, ce Minted, 201, Regentatrect, We 
1ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
w ae. Adapted from a melody ot Paul Henrion by 
.c . Ss 
© PGsnan Co, Limited, 201, Regenttre We 
Shy a TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard ° 


Cramer 0. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words byd. H. F. 
pu Tsazsavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 


























“CRAMER'S 


NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 


COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


— improvement has been attained by an altera- 

tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“‘ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says:—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—‘‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and — precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Brieuton West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Betrast: High Street. 








May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Sox, Bath; Smita & Son, anp 
Hing & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





gust PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE FouUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Sarnts, 
Manrearet Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRucTION GRATIS. 








Banna & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


Llustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


CFrench and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 








WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 
: CONTENTS: 


PART I. 


THE RHINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 

















7 NOUS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, LE CHANT DU DEPART. 
“4 THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. THE SWORD SONG. 
: MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. 
> PART II. 
: PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. | TRUE UNTO DEATH. 
fe ; THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE. 
ms LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
he T AM A PRUSSIAN. LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 
he F 
~4 LONDON : 
of . 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
et 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
» & 
“ NOW READY. 
’ 
CRAMER'S HDITITON 
R. OF 
§ CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 
E 
'E. 
. FROM HANDEL'S “ a , 
a No. 1. 3 AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &c, os oe we va 7 ld 
‘GLORY TO GOD” ° ee _ aie aa ns — we pe 7 ‘ 
, 2. ‘ AND HE SHALL PURIFY!" Oe) weno ene “haa, 
, 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” .. os oe os 4 — oe oe ve oe 
» & “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” of aé os ja Pr +e a ee oe os a 
, 5 “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” ée ee _ o¢ Pe ee es we ee » Id, 
, & “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” ais - se se be ea o* ~ ee o wt 
» 7 “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” ws x o* ka Se a be a we —<« 
» 8 “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” ne »° ee es ee ee we ne oe o 
» 9 “AMEN CHORUS” =s ih 7 ree es ‘nia A — pe pe go wk 
S$, FROM Se Bp ieaiiaai ie , 
,» 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” .. “on be oe se 1d. 
T » ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. - ger an S oa od a - pe »» Id 
: » 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” ee o% ee es as ae pe we gd. 
Ss » 13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” * - mf ¥é se si ss oo 
» 14. “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” .. ee ve ee ye pe os Id 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 











{RAMER & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. ‘The tone, although 
(| produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium. They are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. . 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co.:— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swoll, 5 octaves ave ‘a owe . £12 00 
” 9 » 2stops, ,, ae sia So we 15 0 O 
” 9 oo & 9 “ ane an a -_ 22 0 0 
” ” ” 6 ” ” as res “— ese 28 0 0 

Rosewood or Walnut, ae ees re oa os rer “a 34 0 0 


HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN. ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFOR TE, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE?” 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 3) feet; width, 42 feet; price 50 Guineas. k. 








More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto’ made. These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, REGENT SrrEET; and 64, West Street, BriGgHTon ; 
and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 43, MoorGate Street; WestMoreraAnD Street, Dustin; HieH’ Street, 
Betrast; and of Woop & Co., Epinsuran; and J. Muir Woop & Co., GLASGOW. 

If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 
ordinary hire, 213. per month. BEEISS 


eeany Ses 17OC70 
PI ANOFOR THES LLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, SQEBON, Ww. 








Printed and Published by Jauns Swirt, of 66, King-ctrest, Golden-square, int the County of Middlesex, atthe , Printing-office of Suir & C0 Co , 55 King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Oct, 14th, 1870. 





